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_ The rainbow pulsing in the cloud, 
}) The torrent tumbling from the height? 


Ah, many a twilight when I heard 
«My mother lingeringly repeat 

Their legends, in my childish mind 
I put the shoes from off my feet. 


Over the plain of Mamre then 
In lovely awe I softly went, 

At night I spelled the stars, at ndon 
Sat in the doorway of the tent. 


Through cloven pass, down flying lines, 
In fire and cloud, in storm and stress, 
I wandered with the tribes across 
The desert of the wilderness. 


I saw the tabernacle now, 
Its blue and scarlet curtains blow; 
And came in Zif, the blossom month, 





Upon the palms of Jericho. 


1 trembled at the answering call 
From Ebal and from Gerizim ; 





" Far in the temple stood beneath 
a Vast silent golden cherubim. 





The high priest’s bells and pomegranates 
Made me a sweet and happy din, 

And from the porch I heard the blast 

2 Of trumpets blow the new moon in. 


Dedicated by the Author to 
The Congregationalist’s Oriental Tourists. 
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Are they still there—those solemn shapes, 
Those mountains swimming in the light, 





How fair the mountains where the maids 
Went mourning four days in the year, 

While haply from the further slopes 
White bulls of Bashan bellowed clear ! 


The fire fell low, I felt the thrill 
Of viewless messengers, the room 

Grew dark, and Hermon’s dome of snow .- 
Broke forth and glistened in the gloom. 


Gathered the dews, the trickling brooks 

Ran down, and swollen with many streams, 
By purpling peaks, by valley fords, 

The Jordan rolled across my dreams. 


He came, the Shepherd of the Sheep, 
Who knew all sorrow that there is, 

And up and down the land I went, 
My little hand fast held in his. 


And out of shores of far delight, 
Bringing great dream, great memory, 

I saw the stars come trembling down 
Into the Sea of Galilee. 


Gray were the leaves of Olivet, 
And wet Gethsemane’s dark sod, 
And love and tears went all his way, 
Or were he man or were he God! 


And still for me, in other light, 
In finer air, by morn or even, 
A place of dream, the Holy Land 
Hangs midway between earth and heaven. 
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Religious Notices. 


Religious and ecclesiastical notices, addresses of ministers, 
etc., published under this heading at ten cents a line. 











THE AMERICAN SUNDAY SCHOOL UNION, established 
1824, organizes Sunday schools and does general mission 
work, more especially in rural districts. Its work is in- 
terdenominational, to help all churches of Christ. The 
legal form of bequest is, “I give and bequeath to the 
American Sunday School Union, established in the city 
of Philadelphia, dollars.” Contributions may be 
sent to the secretary for New England, Rev. Addison P. 
Foster, D. D., No. | Beacon Street, Room 85, Boston. 
Post office address, Box 1632. 





AMERICAN SEAMEN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, No. 76 Wall 
St., New York. Incorporated April, 1833, Object: to 
improve the moral and socia! conditionofseamen. Sus 
tains chaplains and missionaries; promotes temperance 
homes and hoarding houses in leading seaports at 
home and abroad; provides libraries for outgoing ves- 
sels; publishes the Sailor’s Magazine, Seamen's Friend 
and Life Boat. 

Contrioutions to sustain its work are solicited, and 
remittances of same are requested to be made direct to 
the main office of the Society at New York. 

CHARLES H. TRASK, President. 
Rev. W. C. StTirt, Secretary. 
W. C. STURGES, Treasurer. 





. ’ 
Subscribers’ Wants. 
Notices under this heading, not exceeding five lines (eight 
words to *he ine), cost subscribers fifty cents each insertion. 
Additaoval lines ten cents each per insertion. 





Pastor. Does any church need a pastor with a good 
record, good worker aud small salary? _If so, write 
“Pastor,” care of The Congregationalis’, Boston. 





Matron. Positiou wanted, in charge of boys or 
girls, buys preferred. Four years’ experience in charge 
of forty bovs. Ample references. Address Miss K. M.B., 
Box 54, Hollis, N. H. 


Summer Boarders. A minister's widow, living in 
a pleasant village, twenty miles from Boston, would 
like two or three ladies, or a family, to board for the 
summer, or as permanent boarders. Good rooms with 
use of bath. Address “H.A.,’’ The Congregationalist. 





Mother’s Helper. A young lady would like to be 
a “ Motner’s Helper,’’ especially in the care of little 
ehildren Good references. Address *‘ Inquirer,” care 
of The Congregationalist. 





Educational. 





CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
Oldest and best known in U.S. 
Established, 1855. 
3 East 4TH STREET, N. Y. 
THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 
4 Ashburton Pl., Boston, Mass ; New York, N. Y.; 
Chicago, Ili: and Los Angeles, Cal.  100-paged 
Agency Manual free. EV&RETT O. Fisk & Co. 








MAINE, BANGOR. 


BANGOR THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


Course of study complete, thorough, Biblical and 
practical. Alsoanelective English course. Advanced 
Semitic study optional. Entrance examination on 
Wednesday, Sept. 19. Address Prof. F. B. DENIO, 
Bangor, Me. 





MASSACHUSETTS, NORTON. 


WHEATON SEMINARY FOR YOUNG 
Ladies. Summer term of the 60th year be 
April 11, 1895. Best of home influences. Excellent 
sanitary arrangements. Fine Library, Laboratory 
Observatory and Cabinets. Send _ for illustrated 
Prospectus to Miss A. E. STANTON, Principal, 
Norton, Mass. 





MASSACHUSETTS, BRADFORD. 


BRADFORD ACADETIIY. 

For the higher education of young women. Build- 
ings unsurpassed for comfort and health. Twenty- 
five acres—twelve in grove; lake for rowing and 
skating. Classical and general course of study; 
also, ny ge and optional. Year commences 
Sept. 12, 1894. Apply to Miss IDA C, ALLEN, Princi- 
pal, Bradford, Mass. 


MASSACHUSETTS, BRADFORD. 


CARLETON SCHOOL FOR YOUNG MEN 
and Boys. Fits for College. Fine buildings, tennis 
covrts, wholesome surroundings. Spring term opens 
April9. New pupils received. Very favorable time 
to join the school, See circular. i 

I. N. CARLETON, Ph.D, 








NEW HAVEN, CONN., 56 Hillhouse Ave. 


SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
On the most beautiful avenue of the “ City of Elms,” 
offers superior advantages in Finishing Course of 
Study and in College Preparatory. Apply early. 
Mrs. and Miss CA DY’ Piincipais. 
NEW YORK, NEW YORK. 
The Misses Ely's School for Girls, 


RIVERSIDE DRIVE, 
85th and 86th Streets, New York. 








CONNECTICUT, HARTFORD. 


HOME SCHOOL for YOUNG CHILDREN. 
Twenty years’ experience, number limited. Refer- 
ence, Rey. Jos. H. Twitchell, Hartford. 

Mrs. H. E. BLAKESLEE, 48 Sumner St., Hartford, Ct. 





MASSACHUSETTS, LOWELL. 

ROGERS HALL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
A College Preparatory and Finishing School in Bel- 
videre,a suburb of Lowell. Fine situation, with out- 
look into the open country. Thorough preparation 
for Harvard and Bryn Mawr examinations; pupils 
sent on certificate to other colleges Special advan- 
tages in Modern Languages, Artand Music. Number 
ot house pupi's limited totwenty. Address 

Mra. E. P,. UNDERSILL, Principal. 





RIVERVIEW SANITARIUM, 


A Medical Home for Treatment of Nervous Invalids. 
BALDWINVILLE, MASS. 
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Published every Thursday. 
PER Copy, 6 CENTS. PER YEAR IN ADVANOB, $3.00. 
IF PAYMENT IS DELAYED, $3.50. 
ONE OLD AND ONE NEW SUBSOBIPTION, $5.00. 
CLUB OF FIVE, ONE AT LEAST BEING NEW, $10.00. 
On Trial, 6 Months, $1.00; 3 months, 25 cents. 


ADVERTISING KATES.—Z) cents per aguve line each in 
sertion, l4 lines to the inch; 114 inches to the column. 
Discounts according to amount of contract. 

KEADING NOTICES, leaded nonpareil, 50 cents per 
line, each insertion, net. 


RECEIPTS for subscriptions are indicated by the date 
of expiration following the subscriber’s address, as 
printed upon the paper. If a special receipt is 
wanted a stamp should be sent with remittance. 

DISCONTINUANCES.—In accordance with the almost 
universal wish of our subscribers, papers are con- 
tinued until there is a specific order to stop. In con- 
nection with such an order all arrearages must be 
‘paid. An order of discontinuance can be given at any 
— to take effect at the expiratian of the subscrip- 
tion 





W.L. GREENE & CO., Proprietors, Boston. 








Entered as second-class mail. Composition by Thomas Todd, 
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HEALTH x 
[ne si ae REST 


LMA 


ALMA, MICHIGAN. 


For men and women who need 
absolute rest, for the old and infirm 
who require the most exacting at- 
tendance, for those who wish the. 
benefit of the finest baths and grand- 
est waters in the world. For those 
who need the personal attention of 
the most eminent physicians, or 
for those who wish to spend a vaca- 
tion whicre they can see the finest 
scenery, have the most comforts 
and greatest pleasure, The ALMA is 
unequalled by any resort in this 
country or abroad. A handsomely 
illustrated book of description, /ree. 


The Alma Sanitarium €o., Alma, Mich. 
pee | 
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CO-OPERATIVE EDUCATIONAL TRAVEL. 
ORGANIZED BY 
REV. DR. HENRY S. LUNN, 
Editor “‘ Review of the Churches,”’ London, Eng. 


A $200 Tour to London, Paris and Rome. 


A $200 Tour to London, Paris 
and Switzerland. 


Tours Prolonged at Option. 


During 189% over four thousand English 
people traveled from London to various perts 
of the Continent under the arrangemeuts 
which Dr. Lunn made for them. The annual 
Conference for the Reunion of the Churches 
which he established at Grindelwald in 1592 
has been attended by the Bishop of Worcester, 
Bishop Vincént, Rev. H. P Hughes, Dr.Charles 
Berry, Pere Hyacinthe, Lady Henry Somer-et 
and Miss Willard. Among those who heve 
lectured in Rome have been the Bishop of 
Peterborough, Archdeacon Farrar, Mr. Ha- 
weis, Professor Mahaffy, Dr. Cunningham 
Geikie, and other eminent men. 


Full particulars of these Tours on application to 


THE PILGRIMAGE SECRETARY, 
**Review of Reviews,’’ Astor Place, New York. 


RAYMOND’S 
VACATION 
EXCURSIONS. 


ALL TRAVELING EXPENSES INCLUDED. 


A party will leave New York Saturday, May 
18, on the Large and Elegant Twin-screw Steamship 
“ Lucania,” of the Cunard Line, for a 


Special ‘Tour 
‘HROUGH 


1 

Visiting Ireland, Scotland, England, Norway, the 

Land of the Midnight Sun, Sweden, Denmark, 
Russia, Germany, Austria-Hungary, the Rhine Coun- 
try, Holland, Belgium, France, ete.; or, diverging at 
Vienna, through Northern Italy, the Italian Lake Region, 
Switzerland, ete. A cruisethrough the wonderful Fjords 
of Western Norway, a voyage to the North Cape, and 
visits to the Great Fair at Nijni Novgorod, and many 


quaint corners of the Old World The Party will be 
Limited in Numbers. Send for Itinerary. 


BAYMOND & WHITCOMB, 
296 Washington Street (opp. School Street), Boston. 


DR. STRONG'S SANITARIUM, 


Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 


A popular resort for health, rest, change or recreation, 
all the year. Elevator, electric bells, steam heat, sun- 
pacer: and promenade on the roof; suites of rooms with 

aths. Dry, tonie air, Saravoga waters, and winter 
sports. Massage, electricity. All baths and hea!lth 
appliances. New Turkish and Russian Baths. Send 
for illustrated circular. 


Saratoga Springs. 
THE FRANKLIN HOUSE, 


Church Street, near Depot and Broadway, handy to all 
the Springs and nicely located, will be open about May 
10th tor the season of 1495, under the management of 
Miss L. D. Salisbury, who wus so successful last season 
in pleasing all her guests. Prices about the same as 


usual, N. Y. BRINTNALL, Prop. 
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Church Equipment. 





CHURCH REMODELING. 
THOMAS W. SILLOWAY, Church Architect. 


10 Park Square, Room 8, Opposite 
Providence R. R. Station, Boston. 


Mr. Silloway’s long practice in remodeling churches 

fo save and utilize all the valuable parts 
of an edifice, and for a comparatively small outlay pro- 
duce a building preferable in most respects to a new 
one of much greater cost. He proposes to continue 
this work as a Specialty, and tenders his services to 
committees who would practice economy, and where 
the means are limited. A visit to the premises will be 
made, and an opinion and advice given on receipt of a 


enables him 


request so to do. 








Church Cushions 


Correspondence Solicited. 
Ostermoor & Co., ‘New vorncn.r 






















OOOO OOOO) 
: In connection with our $ 
wholesale business, we § 


are accustomed to sell 


CHURCH 








John H. Pray, Sons & Co., § 


Wholesale and Retail CARPETS 
and UPHOLSTERY, 


; 658 Washington St. (opp. Boylston), Boston. § 


e Correspondence Solicited. © 















Gas 














Lightor 


For Plectrie 


etc, Satisfaction 
guaranteed. Catal 
and price list free. 


designs. 
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WEST-TROY, N. Y.1861i-METAL 


CHIMES, Erc. CATALOGUE & PRICES FREE 





Blake Bell Foundry 


Established in 1820. 
Successors to WM. BLAKE & CO. 


Manufacture bells of every description, single or chimer, 


of Copperand Tin. Address 
BLAKE BELL CO., Boston, Mass. 





id for and Catai ie. 
McSHANE BELL FOUNDRY. fA! © ORE, MD 





Buckeye Bell Foundry 
ey pate Co., Cincinnati, Ohio 
Beer and Tie GhUTCH Belis & Chimes. 
Highest Award at “orld’s Fair. Gold Medel at 
Moo-winter Exp'n. Price. terms. vie = ~applied free 








For THIRTY-FIVE YEARS have 
maintained their superiority for 


Quality of Metal, 
Workmanship 
Uniformity, 
- Durability. 
Sample card, 12 PENS, different numbers 


for all styles of writing, sent on receipt o 
4 CENTS in postage stamps. 


SPENCERIAN PEN CO., 


450 Broome St., New York. 
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GINN & COMPANY’S BOOKS 


Old English Ballads. A Scientific German Reader. 


Selected and Edited, with Notes and an Introduc- Edited by THEODORE D1PpPo_Lp, Assistant Professor 
tior, by Professor F. 8. Gommere of Haverford of Modern Languages, Massachusetts Institute 
College. 12mo. Cloth. 380 pages. $1.35. Athenwum of Technology. 12mo. Cloth. Illustrated. 322 
Press Series. pages. $1.00. /nternational Modern Language 


Series. 
A Book of Elizabethan Lyrics. 
Selected and Edited, with Introduction, Notes and The Advanced Fourth Music Reader. 
Eogiiel bmn se Pa eae neste My bey wer Sey For Upper Grammar Classes and High Schools. 
vania. 12mo. Cloth. 327 pages. $1 95. Atheneum By JAMES M. McLAUGALIN, Instructor in Music, 
Press Series. = Pe eae P Boston Public Schools, and GEORGE A. VEAZIE, 
vee ia Supervisor of Music, Chelsea Public Schools. 
: : With Two-part and Three-part Stuaies composed 
Stories from Plato and Other Classic expressly for this work by W.W. GiLcurist, Phila- 
Writers. detpbia, Pa. 8vo. Boards. 300 pages. $1.05. 


By MAry E. Burt, author of ‘* Literary Land- P ® : 
marks,” etc. 12mo. Illustrated. Boards. 262 Factors in Organic Evolution. 


pages. 50 cents. A Syllabus of a Course of* Elementary Lectures 


" “ ‘ delivered in Leland Stanford Junior University. 
The Classic Myths in English By DAVID STARR JORDAN, President of Leland 
Literature. pages. $1.50. 


Stanford Junior University. 12mo. Cloth. 149 
Based chiefly on Bulfinch’s “Age of Fable.” Ac- 
companied by an Interpretative and Illustrative . s s 
Commentary. Edited by Professor GAYLEy of the College Requirements in English. 
University of California. 12mo. Half leather.| By ArTaur W. Eaton, Instructor in English in 
549 pages. $1.65. New edition, with 16 full-page | the Cutler School, New York City. Second Series. 
illustrations. 12mo. Cloth. 104 pages. $1.20. 


Odes and Epodes of Horace. 


Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by Professor 
Cc. L. Smita of Harvard University. 12mo, 404 
pages. $1.60. College Series of Latin Authors. 


The Technique of Sculpture. 


By WILLIAM ORDWAY PARTRIDGE. Square 12mo. 
Cloth. 118 pages. $1.10. 





Medizval Europe (814-1300). Citizenship. 

’ By ErpHRAIM EMERTON, Professor of History in A Book for Classes in Government and Law. By 
Harvard University. 12mo. Cloth. 607 pages. JuLius H. SEELYE, late President of Amherst 
lilustrated. $1.65. College. 12mo. Cloth. 78 pages. 35 cents. 


The above publications may be ordered of all booksellers, or wiil be sent by the Publishers, postage prepaid, to any part o 
the United States, on receipt of price. Our High School and College Catalogue for 1895 sent free to any address. 


GINN & COPIPANY, Publishers, 


BOSTON. NEW YORK. CHICAGO. LONDON. 


“ Stlver Plate that Wears.” 


Individual Communion Service. 











One Goblet 
for each 


Communicant. 








Trade Mark. 


No. 32. SERVER. Round. Contains 50 Goblets. (Light Weight. Hard Metal.) 


The handle in center of Server insures perfect safety when in use. 


MERIDEN BRITANNIA CO., 


Meriden, Conn. 


208 Filth Avenue. CHICAGO, 147 State St. SAN FRANCISCO, 134 Sutter St. 


1128 and 1130 Broadway. 


CAUTION: When buying Silver Ware, look for the Trade Mark. 
Our stamp is a guarantee of highest quality. 


NEw YORK, 





~emaggyy The * Up-to-Date” Automatic 
n 


TIMELY 


Inkstand has a PNEUMATIC STOPPER, bay Pisuning. 
23 which works perfectly, prevents evapo- 3. Young Men in Politics. 


=a ration, saves waste Ink cannot spill . r 
oe. € AQ No 2, 50 cents; No. 3, 60 cents, by mail. Congregationalist 4. Somebody is W asting. 
\ 4 , The PNEUMATIC STOPPER alone, to Leaflets 5. Renewal of Good Citizen- 
| fit any inkstand, 25 cents. At your deal- ship. 
se t ail. § pi J - = 
ers or sent by mail. Send for circular 3 ets. each; 100 copies, $2.00. 


\ WILSON, SIMPSON & CO., 
aarieetmented 359 BROADWAY, NEW YORE. THE CONGREGATIONALIST, Boston, Mass. 
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THOUSANDS =oart peg the Churches, 
» and much litigation avoide 
OF DOLLARS by consulting the law at oan 
step. Such consultation is made possible, 
without expensive attorney's fees, by 


The Religion of the Republic, 
Laws of Religious Corporations, 


By ALPHA J. KYNETT, D.D., LL. D., 
Assisted by Eminent Legal Counsel. 
A compilation of the LAWS OF EVERY STATE 
in the Union, touching the Organization 
and Control of Religious Societies 


B@ Special Discount 
Cloth, net,. . $3 so/ to all Clergymen and 
Sheep, net,. . 4 0o0| Theological Students. 


CRANSTON & CURTS, (incinnati, Chicago, St. Louis. 


NEW IN MUSIC 


Octavo. 852 pages. 

















————— 





See 
ROTE SONCS FOR CHILDREN. By 
Curtis and Florio. Price, 50 Cents. 
Mandolin Chords and How to Play 
Accompaniments >» C-E.Pratt. Price,5vc 
IN BLOSSOM TIME. (A Service for Child- 
ren’s Day.) By L. E. Jones. Price, 5 Cents. 
ROYAL ORCAN FOLIO. Price, 50 Cents. 
DON'T. By Geo. F. Root. A friendly attempt 
to correct some errors in musical terminology. Price» 
25 Cents. 


CALENDAR OF THE DAYS vith Music, 
Recitations and Tableaux. By Kate W. Ham- 
iltem. Price, 25 Cents. 

THE FIREFLY SLAVE. 4 cantata forJu- 
veniles and adults. By Frances Eaton. Price,30c. 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO, 
CINCINNATI, NEW YORK, CHICAGO, 





HIGHEST PRAISE 


FOR SUNDAY SCHOOLS. 


By W. A. OGDEN. 

A fine collection of new and origina) Sunday School 
songs by this popular author, with contributions by 
ether well-known composers. Price. #30 per 
100, half-bound. Single copy, in paper, sent 
en receipt ef 25 cents, when published. 


THE BICLOW & MAIN CO. 
215 Wabash Ave.,Chicago. 76 East Ninth St., N.Y. 














CHILDREN’S HOSANNAS. 


SUMMER BLOSSONS. 

sm THE CHILDREN’S KING. 

GRATEFUL OFFERINGS. 
Fourexcellent Children’s Day ser- 
vices for the Sunday School com 
piste with Script, Readings, New ©. sand Recitations 
andsome title pages. Price 5c . Enclose stamps 
‘or samples. JERUSALEM -—or. = LAND OF 
PALMS. A Scripture-Cantata for the Choir and Sunday 
hool, suitable for Children’s Day—very fine Price 30c. 
GEO. F. ROSCHE & CoO 
GHICAGO. 90 W. Madison st.: NEW YORK. 


°" CHILDREN'S. 
DAY. — 


THE CALL TO THE CHILDREN. 
A Carol Service. 
By M. C. HAZARD. 
Price 3 cents each, $2.00 per hundred. 
ALSO 


SEVEN OTHER SERVICES. 


Samples, 2 Cents Each. 


















+s ‘ 
44 East 23d st 





Gongregational S. 8. & Publishing Society, 


BOSTON anp CHICAGO. 


Thoughts on Religion 


By GEORGE J. ROMANES. Edited by Cuas. Gore, 
€anon of Westminster. Cloth. Price, $1.25. 


THE OPEN COURT PUB. CO. 
324 Dearborn Street - - - Chicago. 


A PLEA FOR FREE PEWS. 


By Rev. H. A. BRIDGMAN. 
Third Edition. 

Containing, besides an argument for the open 
ehurch, a list of such churches, testimony from 
pastors and laymen, and suggestions to churches 
contemplating a change. 

Single copies, 3 cents; $2.50 a hundred, postpaid. 


Address The CONGREGATIONALIST. 
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The News with Pwtures 
HARPER’S WEEKLY 


is about to publish, in addition to its regular Illustrated News 
Features, some Special Articles, with pictures, on 
the following important subjects: 
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United States 
Spring, Out of Doors 


This attractive subject is to be treated in An Illustrated 
Supplement, printed in Colors. Polo, Golf—everything 
suggestive of the return of Spring. 


Transportation Problems of the World 


Life on a Cruising Dacht Great Engineering feats 


Talks on Art and Literature 


By Wittiam Dean Howe ts and other eminent writers. 


The Wiest 


By Juuian Ravpu and other writers 


Central America 
By Richard Harvinc Davis 


Personal Hdventures in the Frojen Worth 
By Caspar W. WHITNEY 


But these are only Special Features. The News, every 
week, correctly and artistically portrayed, may be had in 


HARPER’S WEEKLY 


Fer Sale on all News-stands at 10 Cents a 
Copy, or Postpaid for One Year for $4 00. 





Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York g 








TAUNTON, MASS. 


munion Services. 
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THE ABOVE ILLUSTRATION REPRESENTS ONE OF SEVERAL DESIGNS OF 
Silver Plated Communion Sets having Individual Cups. 
THEY ARE MADE IN THE FINEST GRADES OF 
Silver Plated Ware. Also in Solid Silver }*4°:-fine. 





REED & BARTON, Silversmiths, 


Factories, 37 UNION SQUARE, N 
13 MAIDEN LANE, nit aicigasens 
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%OUR ORIENTA TOUR. & 

Dr. Dunning’s fifth letter appears this week. 
April 15-May 12: Palestine,Syria. May 14: Beirut. 
May 15-24: The Aigean Sea, Cyprus and Smyrna. 
May 25-29: Athens. 

May 31-June 5: Constantinople. 

June 6-10: The Danube, Buda-Pesth and Vienna. 

Jane 13: Paris; 14: Londou; 23: New York. 

/itustrated Souvenir List, 10 cents. 

Palestine in Pictures, 384 views; 16 views in each 
Part, 24 Parts in all; cost to our subscribers 10 
cents per Part; to non-subscribers 25 cents per Part. 


%* HANDBOOK NO. 6. % 
NOW READY. 

It eomprises: 

The special article on the Administration of the 
Board, which appeared in The Congregationalist 
Mareh 14. 

The editorial in the same number. 

A bird’s-eye survey of the field prepared by the 
seeretaries. 

Twelve pictures of the officers of the Board, in- 
cluding President Storrs and Vice-President Blatch- 
ford. 

Sent postpaid. 100 copies $1.25. 


© THE CONGREGATIONALIST SERVICES. ® 
( cent each; 100 copies of one number, 60 cents. 
No.9, Passion Tide. No.10, Easter. No.2,“ 1 4m 
the Way, the Truth, the Life.” No. 21 of 2d Series, 
“1 Am.” No. 22,1 Amthe Bread of Life.” No. 
23, “1 Am the Light of the Wortd.” No. 24, “1 
Am the Good Shepherd.” No.25,%1 Am the Way, 
the Truth, and the Life.” No. 26," 1 Amthe Living 
One.” Eleven other eventide services ready. Suab- 
scription, series 1894-95, 25 cents. 








last Sunday’s steady downpour was 

a surprise as well as a disappoint- 
ment, but the congregations far exceeded 
in size the average stormy day assemblage. 
Programs were carried out as planned and 
flowers in profusion symbolized the hope 
and gladness of the Easter thought. In 
variety and excellence the music of the day 
shows continual advance from year to year, 
and as respects pulpit themes there is only 
one subject which claims treatment, non- 
evangelical preachers even being forced to 
bring before their hearers some aspect of 
the life immortal. In Boston, as for the 
last fifteen years, the Easter Card and 
Flower Missions went about on their min- 
istrations of love, carrying to thousands of 
the aged and the sick in homes and hospitals 
tokens of the interest of others in their 
welfare, while many a Christian to whom 
no message came from without, and who 
was denied the privilege of attending the 
sanctuary, kept in his heart the glad festival. 


\ RAINY Easter is so infrequent that 


Thirty years have passed since the close 
ef the War of the Rebellion, and the annual 
recurrence of the significant anniversaries 
of the fall of Richmond and contemporary 
events has been noted this year with more 
than ordinary attention. The survivors of 
the war still are numerous, and the genera- 
tion of those who were too young to partici- 
pate in the conflict, but not too young to 
enter fully into the spirit of it, is now in 
active life. It has become possible to esti- 
mate the results of the war more justly 
than during the period immediately suc- 
ceeding it, and, although many blunders 
have been made in dealing with the prob- 
lems which have arisen, the gain to the 
nation is plain. Slavery is gone forever. 
We are more truly a united nation than 
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ever. The South is on the threshold of a 
career of material development and pros- 
perity which would have been impossible 
had the condition of affairs before the war 
continued. The work of reconstruction and 
the solution of the negro problem have been 
badly mismanaged, but the worst seems to 
be over. The perils which now threaten 
us as a nation are grave, indeed, but they 
are chiefly new and different, such as are 
inevitable to any nation now and then. As 
we look back the war can be seen to have 
been a blessing as truly as a calamity, and, 
although our modern patriotism perhaps is 
less noisy than it used to be, it is as sincere 
and sturdy asever. The veterans among us 
never will fail to receive the honor which is 
due them, and tleir spirit continues to 
exist in their children. 


A glance at the provisional program for the 
Cleveland Summer School of Theology as- 
sures one that its projectors have secured a 
list of lecturers who represent that which is 
best and most stimulating in the modern 
advance of thought. The main attraction 


to many will be the eight lectures on God. 


in Natural and Revealed Religion by Princi- 
pal Fairbairn of Oxford, but he is ably sup- 
ported by such competent students and in- 
teresting speakers as Pres. A. H. Strong, 
D.D., of Rochester Seminary, Prof. A. C. 
McGiffert of Union Seminary and Drs, A. H. 
Bradford, B. W. Bacon, G. A. Gordon and 
others. A wide field of investigation will 
be covered, the philosophical, doctrinal and 
ethical aspects of theology receiving their 
due proportion of attention. The fee for 
the entire course of ten days—July 8-17— 
is ten dollars, and there will be abundant 
opportunity for informal conference and so- 
cial intercourse with the teachers. Guil- 
ford Cottage, one of the buildings of West- 
ern Reserve University, under whose au- 
spices the school assembles, will be availa- 
ble to those who care to room there. While 
President Thwing has not succeeded in ob- 
taining all the talent from the other side of 
the water which he hoped to secure, he 
surely has spread a prospective feast of 
which many clergymen will be delighted to 
partake. 


The Sacred Heart Review comments good 
naturedly, but of course adversely, upon 
the Congregational theory of the independ- 
ence of the local church. It speaks of 
‘‘ plausible private interpretations by which 
it is sought to justify the Congregational 
theory’’ and claims that in the light of his- 
tory and tradition these private interpreta- 
tions vanish. It is fair to remind it that 
the testimony of many expert scholars out- 
side of Congregational ranks supports the 
claims of our own students that Congrega- 
tionalism does not rest upon tradition, and 
still less upon mere ‘private interpreta- 
tions,’’ but upon solid historic foundations, 
Moreover, so far as concerns opposition to 
‘‘that divine unity which is an indispensa- 
ble note of the true church,’’ it is obvious 
that the hierarchical form of ecclesiastical 
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government never has been able to pre- 
serve unity among Christian bodies thus 
governed. Moreover, there appeara to be 
more internal unity among Congregational 
churches and more unity in both spirit and 
service with other Christian denominations 
than the Roman Catholic Church exhibits. 


We are glad to acknowledge The Sacred 
Heart Review's indorsement in the same 
column of our utterances upon the Medfield 
persecution, and we assure it that, had the 
victims been Roman Catholics, we should 
have been equally ready with our condemna. 
tion. As to its query why we do not oppore 
the A. P. A. we have only to say that we 
have repeatedy expressed our opinion that 
the policy of that body is alike foolish and 
unpatriotic. But its demand in the same 
issue that we correct the report of the al- 
leged Roman Catholic mob in Savannah, 
Ga., in our issue of March 7, and apologize 
for our “insulting remarks” is too hasty. 
Our words were not insulting, and no apol- 
ogy for their tone is due. But we readily 
publish the fact that Mr. S. B. Adams, 
vouched for as a leading Methodist citizen 
of Savannah, has publicly stated that the 
mob was not in any just sense a Roman 
Catholic mob, and express our regret for 
having been misled into stating that it was. 


A recent incident is furnishing the editois 
of the daily press with a tempting oppor- 
tunity to express sentiments like these: 

It is a well-established fact that clergymen, 
above all mortals, are exposed to the tempta- 
tion to accuse those in high places of drunk- 
enness or unchastity. The impulse to do this 
sometimes amounts to mania, and becomes 
wholly ungovernable. ... They forget that 
the trifles hight as air which seem evidence to 
their credulous and excited minds are hardly 
the things to go to a jury on. 


To all such comments it is in order to 
reply, first, ‘‘One swallow does not make 
a summer.’”’ For every indiscreet clergy- 
man there are hundreds of discreet fellow- 
preachers. Secondly, we are perfectly con- 
tent to leave it to any tribunal of judges or 
professional men whether the utterances of 
the clergymen of this country are not quite as 
likely to be based on facts as are the editorials 
or news reports of the secular press. When 
this is said, it then remains to be added— 
and it is never out of order—that there are 
peculiar reasons why clergymen should be 
especially careful about this matter of ac- 
curacy of speech, and the reason therefor is 
tersely set forth in the line: 
For greatest scandal waits on greatest state. 

It is always well to endeavor to ‘tell the 
truth and shame the devil,” but it is well 
also to remember that ‘‘truth never was 
indebted toalie.’”’ As forthe N. Y. Even- 
ing Post, which ventured the criticism which 
we have quoted above, it has told too many 
falsehoods about missionaries to Hawaii, 
and apparently told them deliberately too— 
not in the heat of a fervid address among 
sympathizing auditors, be it noted—to make 
it becoming for it to pose as a critic of 
clergymen, 
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The coming and advance of spring afford 
new illustrations of God’s partnership with 
man in the affairs of life. All human effort, 
consciously or unconsciously, reckons upon 
His co-operation, but plowing and sowing 
are especially works of faith in His activity, 
and take for granted that He will do His 
part toward the harvest. Tis rain, His sun, 
His gift of life in the seed, all are essential 
factors in the thoughts of planting and of 
care. The child who tends a flower, the 
farmer who tills his fields, the lover of 
nature who goes to the accustomed places 
to seek the familiar wild growths which 
appear in their appointed time, the broker 
who bargains for the grain which as yet 
is neither grown nor harvested, the ship 
owners who reckon upon freights from the 
fields, all count—too often without the 
shadow of acknowledgment —upon God's 
faithful remembrance of His promises. 
Without His faithfulness the world’s work 
would come to an immediate stop. What 
is wanted for the amelioration of the world’s 
distresses is that men should acknowledge 
His partnership in its obligations as well as 
its advantages, consulting Him in their re- 
lations with His world and with their fel- 
lowmen. Out of the accumulated experi- 
ences of the centuries, we do already count 
upon lis belp in life, but what we do in- 
stinctively from long experience why should 
we not learn to do consciously and gladly? 


ee 


THE INDIVIDUAL OUP. 


Our object in gathering and presenting 
this week a group of testimonies regarding 
the actual use of individual cups at the 
celebration of the Lord’s Supper has been 
to throw light on a question concerning 
which there is a growing interest among 
the churches. We have thought favorably 
of the change on the ground that it ap- 
proves itself to the best medical judgment 
of the day as a wise sanitary measure, but 
we recognize the fact that this is not a re- 
form which is to be forced upon the churches 
sooner than it commends itself to their rea- 
son and Christian sense, least of all isita 
matter to be hotly debated. Nor is it a 
question concerning which the opinion of 
this orthat man, who looks at it purely from 
a theoretical point of view, counts as much 
as the conviction of those who have hada 
chance to watch the practical operation of 
the system proposed. Hence all will wel- 
come the witness borne by so many churches 
where it is in actual operation. 

It is hard to find in this testimony a dis- 
cordant note. We have sent out our queries 
at random and believe the replies have been 
frank and specific. They show that there 
has been through the adoption of the in- 
dividual cups no loss in the dignity and 
impressiveness of the service, and that it 
proceeds as expeditiously as under the old 
system. On the contrary, some definite 
gains in the way of real and simultaneous 
communing togetherare ntentioned. More- 
over it is interesting to see how, when the 
promoters of the plan began to agitate it in 
a given community, they found a greater 
readiness for it than they anticipated. The 
minds of many had apparently been moving 
toward this step befure any one began to 
broach it to his neighbor. 

It is to be expected that to some persons 
the change may seem needless and too wide 
a departure from accredited usages. It is 
well that there should be, in every church, 
those who hold back when what seem to 
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be startling innovations are suggested. At 
the same time it should be remembered 
that more than once in the history of our 
churches the conservative party, when it 
once has yielded the point, has been forced 
by the logic of events to acknowledge that 
the change was desirable. The heating of 
the meeting house, when first suggested, 
gave rise toconsiderable adverse discussion, 
and the transition from the old custom of 
lining out the hymns to the use of individ- 
ual hymn-books was, if we recall history 
aright, the occasion of a good deal of sharp 
talk, 

It is hardly fair to read into this move- 
ment that which does not belong there. It 
is not an effort to emphasize social distinc- 
tions or to cater to the whims of the ultra- 
fastidious, any more than good manners at 
the family table can be charged with breed- 
ing selfishness. No doubt in ancient days, 
when the whole family gravitated ‘toward a 
common dish, anything savoring of indi- 
vidual distinctions was totally lost sight of, 
but the practice was not particularly pro- 
motive of brotherhood and good fellowship. 
Nor is it enough to say that the cases of 
the communication of disease by the use of 
the common cup are rare. Important as is 
the sanitary argument, the issue is a still 
broader one, and if there are only a few in 
a given church who find the commen cup 
repellent it is the part of Christian kindness 
to consider their rights and desires. 

What will make this most comfortable 
sacrament of the greatest value to all the 
disciples of Jesus must be the ultimate 
criterion for any method of its observance. 
We have already traveled far from the precise 
form and external conditions of the rite as 
first established. An early disciple coming 
into most of our churches today would seea 
marked difference, and there is no uniform 
method of administering it which prevails 
throughout Christendom. To the average 
Congregationalist the mode in use in Epis- 
copal and Roman Catholic churches seems 
strange and at first uninviting. It is there- 
fore incumbent upon us all to give calm and 
thorough consideration to the somewhat 
novel proposition now before us, and to de- 
cide what in the case of an individual 
church will best promote the ends for which 
the supper of the Lord was instituted. 





ROOM AT THE TOP. 


The death of an intellectual and spiritual 
leader like the late Dr. Dale suggests the 
question who are growing up to take the 
places of such men_as one by one they fall. 
On each side of the ocean both Church and 
State are facing problems of immense and en- 
during significance. Unless popular leaders 
come to the front who unite genuine spiritual 
consecration with enlightened patriotism and 
trained abilities, the narrowness of sectari- 
anism and political partisanship will embar- 
rass their solution dangerously. There are 
leaders enough who, in spite of their good 
and strong qualities, are unequal to the 
hour. But really great men, or even men 
who have it in them to become really great, 
are few, 

It is a legitimate and honorable ambition 
for a young man to desire to become great. 
Probably most young men are conscious of 
it in some degree and keep it in view until 
the difficulties in the patbway to success 
gradually discourage all but the most reso- 
lute. Yet few indeed of even those who 
persevere succeed in rendering themselves 
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at once honored and beloved by their: fel- 
lowmen. The prize of such a reputation 
certainly deserves all the labor which it 
costs but the temptations to misdirect one’s 
efforts are so beguiling that they deceive 
most of us sooner or later. 

Two policies or methods of action present 
themselves to every young man who is am- 
bitious and they differ radically, although 
at first they seem to lead to the same re- 
sult. One is the policy of pushing one’s 
self forward actively. It involves constant 
endeavor to become conspicuous, to gain 
mention in the papers and to be talked 
about. It seeks to obtain prominence upon 
public occasions, to win degrees and titles 
and to gain a reputation for influence. It 
is not so particular about solid attainments 
and real merit as about seeming to possess 
them. It avails itself sometimes of wire- 
pulling and secret scheming in order to ac- 
complish its objects. It has many adher- 
ents and often makes a fine show before the 
world. Bu. it is misleading and evil. Most 
of those who adopt it find too late that it 
has deceived them. It carries them up to 
a certain level but can lift them no higher, 
and by the time that they have discovered 
this they have become incapacitated for bet- 
ter things and also their lack of the finest 
qualities and the supreme fitnesses has be- 
come evident to the world. They remain 
hopelessly below the place which they hoped 
to gain. 

The other policy is that of growing. He 
who adopts it realizes that the best way of 
attaining a larger and more notable sphere 
of usefulness is to fit himself thoroughly to 
occupy it and to fill perfectly that in which 
he is at present. He, therefore, seeks to 
become well furnished and expert in all 
worthy directions. The time which others 
spend in obtaining public notice he devotes 
to fitting himself to do public service as 
well as possible. He reads widely and thinks 
deeply. He caltivates acquaintance with 
the wisest and noblest men. He looks upon 
great public questions as suggesting to him 
opportunities for benefiting his fellowmen 
rather than for extending his own reputa- 
tion. He studies opinions and events with 
an eye to the long future as well as tothe 
present. He does not shun publicity or 
refuse positions of responsibility and honor, 
when offered, if he believes himself capable 
of filling them well, but he does not blow 
his own trumpet or make it his chief busi- 
ness to get ahead of othermen. But sooner 
or later his hour comes. Some place must 
be filled or some emergency must be met 
for which nobody without his thorough 
training and his modest, conscientious spirit 
can be thought of. He is called up into 
honor and fame and proves himself worthy 
of them. 

These two policies are being illustrated 
in the church, in business, in politics, and 
everywhere else. The one promises easy 
and speedy rewards. The other is less 
alluring. But it is the latter which suc- 
ceeds almost invariably, as it ought. It is 
that which all wise and high-minded young 
men should adopt. There always is room 
at the top for him who can climb there 
legitimately. But he who reaches high 
honors otherwise, if he reach them at all, 
must expect to lose them. The world often 
consents to put up with second rate excel- 
lence in minor places, but it rarely is de- 
ceived, and when the times call for really 
great men it allows no others, no matter 
how large or noisy a following they may 
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possess, to occupy its .positions of highest 
honor and influence. Such men as Dr, Dale 
and others who might be named are illus- 
trations of this truth. 

a ep 


THE COMPOSITION OF A OOUNCIL. 


Our councils are theoretically councils of 
churches, called by some church for the 
special occasion which suggests its need. 
What shall compose this council is there- 
fore dependent upon the decision of the 
church. But to give weight to a council, 
certain principles ought to be observed. 
Without such observance the system will 
fail of its object. 

We suggest, first, a closer adherence to 
the principle that the council is a council of 
churches. The custom of adding to the list 
of churches invited certain individuals as 
personal members is often abused. We 
have known eouncils where the number of 
such was so great as to rule the body. 
Certainly these should be very few and 
never be counted to supply the lack of a 
quorum of churches, which always requires 
a majority of the invited churches. That 
a member of some other denomination is 
sometimes, for personal reasons, invited, 
is often of noimportance. Yet it is plainly 
absurd and wrong that a Methodist or a 
Presbyterian should vote in one of our 
councils to give or withhold the fellowship 
of ourchurches, In fact, it would be a piece 
ofimpudence. Nor is it necessary to make 
a Presbyterian friend a member of the 
council for the sake of giving him a part in 
the ordination service. A part can be as- 
signed to one not a member of the council. 

Secondly, the council should ordinarily 
be made up of churches of the vicinage, 
To vary from this principle must excite 
distrust. Of course a few churches at a 
distance may often properly be added, but 
a sound reason for it should be obvious. 

Thirdly, the letter missive actually sent 
out determines the precise membership of 
the council. Every invited church acts in 
full view of that list. No church and no 
person can be added by the inviting church 
after the letter has gone out, unless a sup- 
plementary letter is sent to all parties in 
ample season for action. Certainly the 
council when assembled can neither add to 
nor take from the original list. It cannot 
make any honorary members. If the church 
committee blundered in making up its let- 
ter missive, and omitted names which 
should have been inserted, no declaration 
to that effect can empower the council to 
seat any one not specified in the actual 
letter. To do it would be a breach of faith 
to the churches. If any church or person 
in the list of the invited were obnoxious to 
any invited church the church could refuse 
to be represented, or it could send its dele- 
gates with instructions not to sit if the 
obnoxious party should be present. Such 
cases have happened. But without such pro- 
testing action by an invited church its dele- 
gates cannot raise the question in the 
council, 

We think the above principles are plain. 
As so much is left to the honor of the in- 
viting church, there is the more need of 
scrupulous attention to principle. It is 
often delusive to say that the act of a coun- 
cil is merely advisory. For instance, the 
common action of ordaining by council 
carries with it, by common consent, the 
standing of a minister in our whole de- 
nomination. It gives that minister certain 
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legal privileges and powers, It is true that 
no other churches than those performing 
the act are obliged to accept his fellowship 
in their own individual cases, but the de- 
nomination enrolls him. It is grossly un- 
fair, therefore, for a church to abuse its 
power by ‘‘packing’’ a council to secure 
its ends. A disregard of territorial charac- 
ter is of course always suspicious. So also 
is the selection of persons whose peculiar 
partisan views would be important in cer- 
tain contingencies. It has been repeatedly 
said that some seminaries would not trust 
one of their students to a council without 
the guardianship of one or more professors. 
The fairest and wisest method is to trust 
the body of churches, 

A recent case exhibited certain infelici- 
ties in the composition of the council 
which were not calculated to leave a favor- 
able impression, and which hardly seemed 
to be needed. At a considerably earlier 
date, a council had refused to ordain a 
pastor-elect, upon the conviction, we be- 
lieve, that he needed further education. 
The second and recent council, called for 
the same purpose, enrolled twelve churches 
and four individuals. One of the churches 
was not in our fellowship. One of the 
persons invited was a Baptist, one was a 
Methodist, and one was the esteemed and 
influential secretary of one of our benevo- 
lent societies. Of the churches invited five 
were contiguous; the others were some- 
what scattered, various churches being 
passed over in searching for some more 
distant, which seemed to be selected for 
special reasons. A somewhat important 
protest had no effect. We suppose it is 
fair to say that the personal influence of 
the secretary carried the result, which, 
after all, was by no means unanimous, If 
the votes of the Baptist and Methodist breth- 
ren and those of the church not in our con- 
nection were cast, their absence, we believe, 
would have left the favorable result much 
shorn in its proportions. Such methods 
do not help our system. We would not 
imply that the decision should have been 
different, but we think that a council made 
up of the conference of churches or of a 
contiguous one-half thereof, and without 
any voters outside of our denomination, 
would have been thoroughly fair and gen- 
erous. The fears of an adverse decision 
may have been entirely needless. But 
whether so or not the composition of a 
council should be above suspicion. The 
action of such a council as that which we 
have mentioned can never leave a satisfac- 
tory memory to the parties concerned. 


ee 


RELIGIOUS TOLERANOE. 


The spirit of intolerance is to be con- 
demned no matter as to whatitis exhibited. 
But in religious matters it is especially un- 
becoming. Doubtless the reason why it is 
so often manifested regarding them is be- 
cause of their acknowledged importance. 
All men feel that religion, whatever form 
of it they accept, is a vital, fundamental 
thing. Therefore, they usually cherish 
exceptionally strong convictions in regard 
to it, and the opposition of those who hold 
beliefs different from their own seems 
peculiarly guilty and dangerous. 

For the Christian, however, tolerance is 
emphatically a duty. Notwohuman beings 
regard anything else in identically the same 
manner. It cannot be expected that they 
should be absolutely at one about religion. 
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There is broad, comprehensive general 
agreement, abundantly sufficient to war- 
rant union and co-operation in respect to 
essential principles and to Christian serv- 
ice. But even within these lines some 
mutual allowance is necessary and beyond 
them more is required. The true servant 
of Jesus Christ cultivates a spirit of willing 
tolerance and broad charity. He tries to 
put himself in the places of others so far as 
to master their points of view and to com- 
prehend their motives and spirit, and, doing 
this, he usually learns to respect their pur- 
poses even if he cannot indorse either their 
opinions or their methods, 

But is there no limit to this toleration? 
Certainly, yet there is need of discrimina- 
tion. It is possible to condemn opinions 
while respecting iv a considerable degree 
those who hold them, and even conceding 
the right, in a certain sense, to hold them, 
Suppose a Buddhist to make his home in 
an English or American Christian com- 
munity. His Buddhism would be regarded 
as a religious error. But his right to cher- 
ish it would be conceded and his loyalty to 
it, and even his endeavors to make converts 
to it, if honorably put forth, would com- 
mand respect. Christian tolerance would 
refrain from persecuting, or even annoying, 
him, But it never would concede that his 
opinions are equally worthy of acceptance 
with its own, and that it makes little or no 
difference which any one accepts. Some 
advocate this sort of tolerance, but it is 
only to be condemned. 

There is more religious tolerance than 
formerly, but by no means enough. It is 
noticeable, too, that often those who stand 
nearest to each other in belief are most 
severe in blaming one another for the lack 
of entire harmony. Loyalty to essential 
truth never may be surrendered for the 
sake of tolerance, but a large and Christ- 
like tolerance is quite consistent with such 
loyalty, and goes far to promote the prog- 
ress of the truth. 





THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 
The Income Tax Decision. 

The more it is studied the more unsatis- 
factory it is, whether the standpoint be that 
of one concerned with the reputation of the 
court as such, or of one sworn to execute 
the remnant of the law, or of one compelled 
to file a statement of income and determine 
the vexed problems of responsibility as a 
taxpayer. The decision has raised quite 
as many problems as it has settled. Its 
definition of income from real estate is so 
worded that another decision on that point 
is needed before citizens or officials can act 
with any degree of confidence. The prac- 
tical effect of the decision has been to con- 
firm many individuals and corporations in 
their determination not to pay their tax; to 
breed a new set of suits calculated to test 
the provisions of the law that stand; to 
diminish the revenue from this source so 
much that, taken together with the falling 
off in income from ordinary sources, the 
national treasury gives promise of emerging 
only tardily from a state far from healthy or 
flattering to our national pride. The deficit 
between receipts and expenditures up to 
date since Sept. 1, 1894, is $51,000,000. 
This much, however, can be said iu favor 
of the decision. It seems to have settled 
conclusively the scope of a direct tax, and 
the division of opinion among the judges 
cannot be explained by sectional or partisan 
affiliations. 
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Temperance Legislation. 

The defeat in the House of the bill per- 
mitting certain Massachusetts towns and 
cities to test the ‘company system”’ of 
licensing and controlling the retail liquor 
business is disappointing but not discour- 
aging. Just now sentiment on the temper- 
ance question, especially respecting meth- 
ods, is in a state of flux. No one can read 
of the present controversy in the press of 
the Prohibition party over the future policy 
of the party without realizing the process 
of disintegration and re-crystallization going 
on, which is tending inevitably to a recog 
nition of the fact that there must be a 
broader platform than in the past, and a 
strengthening rather than a lessening of 
State control and the elimination of private 
profits. When this conviction becomes 
more general, Massachusetts, we hope, will 
lead in testing a modification of the system 
which has produced such splendid results 
in Scandinavia. A coalition of liquor pro- 
ducers and dealers with well-intentioned 
but radical temperance advocates cannot 
thwart forever the wishes of the portion of 
the community represented by such typical 
citizens as President Carter of Williams, 
Rev. Alexander McKenzie, D.D., of Cam- 
bridge, and S. B. Capen of Boston. 
Municipal Elections and Administration. 

The results of the municipal elections in 
New Jersey have been favorable in the main 
to the Republican party, but everywhere, 
especially in New Brunswick and Mont- 
clair, the verdict has been one for good 
government rather than a partisan victory. 
The new commissioners of the Dock De- 
partment in New York city have made 
public the first of many revelations re- 
specting the way in which the past officials 
of that department and the corporations 
have profited at the expense of the city. 
Brooklyn has seen great gatherings of its 
citizens protesting against the management 
of its trolley roads, which, to use the words 
of Dr. Storrs, are ‘spattered with the blood 
of children.’’ The town of Saratoga, N. Y., 
has at last elected officials pledged to root 
out and exclude the gambling establish- 
ments that have made the place so infa- 
mous. Mayor Swift of Chicago has begun 
to sweep out the thieves and leeches that 
have fastened on the body politic there, 
and he has done it in a way so summary as 
to be delicious for the decent spectators to 
behold if not for the indecent victims to 
feel. As in New York, an examination of 
the state of the municipal treasury has re- 
vealed deception, theft by past officials and 
the necessity of economy and heavy taxa- 
tion in the future before the city’s condi- 
tion can be pronounced healthy. The new 
common council has rescinded the fran- 
chises recently given away to corporations 
which planned to invade the streets and 
extort exorbitant revenue from the citizens 
for inferior service. Duluth, Wis., is about 
to inaugurate an Episcopal clergyman as 
mayor, he deciding that he can serve his 
fellowmen better in that office just now 
than as a preacher and pastor. 
industrial Movements. 

The report of the New York legislative 
committee on the Brooklyn strike is dis- 
counted somewhat by the prevalent opinion 
that it has politics init. In its condemna- 
tion of managers and men, employers and 
employés, it is fair, but whether its crit- 
icism of Mayor Schieren and his subordi- 
nates is based on evidence or represents a 
desire to discredit a reform, non-partisan 
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administration isan open question. The re- 
port of the Massachusetts legislative com- 
mittee which recently visited the South to 
investigate the actual and foresee the prob- 
able condition of the textile industries of 
that section, especially as concerns rivalry 
and disastrous competition with the mills 
of Massachusetts, is an optimistic document, 
on the whole. Conceding some marked 
physical advantages to the South, the com- 
mittee is confident that, save in the manu- 
facture of the coarser grades of goods, the 
superior intelligence of New England oper- 
atives will enable her to hold her own, but 
the committee hints that it will be well for 
labor leaders and legislators to remember 
that more restrictive laws and additional 
burdens of taxation in Massachusetts may 
aid in establishing the supremacy of the 
South. Ere long our manufactures will 
begin to feel, if they have not already, as 
have the English manufactures, the com- 
petition of the Japanese in the Orient. 
Quite as remarkable and significant as her 
sudden bound to high rank as a military and 
naval power is Japan’s success industrially, 
and if China be opened up and it also be- 
gins to use its cheap, skilled labor to ma- 
nipulate modern machinery, England’s su- 
premacy in the Orient will be a thing of 
the past. In fact, what with Japanese 
cheap labor competition in the Orient and 
high priced labor competition from the 
United States England’s skies just now 
are somewhat clouded. With our woolen 
goods selling fast in Bradford, and our 
leather, shoes and boots taking the place of 
English products in the country as a whole, 
there are not a few on the other side who 
begin to wonder whether Cobden after all 
was the saviour of his people. 


The Silver Propaganda. 

It is becoming more and more apparent 
that the crucial question involved in the 
coming presidential election will be that 
of the currency—not the tariff. If so it is 
conceivable that there may be a disintegra- 
tion of the old parties and a realignment 
under new names. The call of the Demo- 
cratic State Committee of Illinois for an 
early State convention, which shall declare 
the position of the party on the silver ques- 
tion, has brought the issue sharply before 
the members of the party in that State, and 
stimulated both sides throughout the Miss- 
issippi Valley to renewed efforts. Presi- 
dent Cleveland has declined the invitation 
of Chicago business men to address them 
on financial problems, but he has sent a 
letter which will have the effect of stiffen- 
ing the vertebra of Democrats who agree 
with him. There are not a few signs that 
if this question becomes the dividing ques- 
tion the South and West will divide. In 
fact, there is a scheme under way now to 
make a great gathering of Southern busi- 
ness men, soon to be held in Memphis, 
the place for a decided declaration against 
free silver. 

International Affairs. 

Nicaragua’s compliance with Great Brit- 
ain’s demands ends that incident which 
promised to lead us into grave complica- 
tions. Cuba, now that General de Campos 
has arrived, will be the theater for a bloody 
contest in which neither side will give or 
ask for mercy. Spain’s situation at home 
is so critical that a prolonged resistance to 
her forces in Cuba may have unexeeptional 
effect. The more conservative element of 
the Cubans, who desire Cuban autonomy, as 
yet have given no countenance to this re- 
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volt, and this fact is the most favorable that 
can be cited in Spain’s favor. 

The intrusion of partisanship and fac- 
tional jealousies in the matter of electing 
a speaker of the British House of Com- 
mons has put a comparatively unknown 
man in the place that Sir Arthur Peel 
has adorned, and proved that a process of 
deterioration and disintegration is at work 
in Great Britain’s legislative body. Our 
Congress is not the only such body which 
has fallen into disrepute. It seems to bea 
phenomenon universal in its manifestation. 
An additional sign of disintegration may be 
found in the rapidly widening breach be- 
tween the Tories and Liberal Unionists, the 
net result of which will be to add to the 
length of tenure of the Liberals, and make 
more pronounced the conservative reaction 
when it comes. The introduction of the 
Local Veto Bill fulfills—though tardily—a 
pledge given by the Liberal ministry to the 
temperance faction of its party. The text 
of the bill we have not seen, but it would 
seem to give communities the option be- 
tween prohibition, regulation under the 
present system, or the adoption of “the 
company system,” eliminating private pref- 
its. 

The sweeping Radical victory in the re- 
cent Danish elections is not surprising, 
when one notes the tide that is sweeping 
over Europe as the century dies. There is 
no lessening of the tension between Norway 
and Sweden. Indeed a seldom summoned 
commission is now sitting advising King 
Oscar, and is said to have urged the mobili- 
zation of the Swedish fleet and army. 

As we go to press a report comes that 
Japan and China have signed a treaty of 
peace. It provides for the independence of 
Korea, Japan’s retention of captured places 
and of the territory east of the Liao River, 
the cession of Formosa to Japan, the pay- 
ment of $100,000,000 by China and an of- 
fensive and defensive alliance between the 


two powers. 
a 


IN BRIEF. 


To readers of devotional literature few 
names are dearer or more familiar than that 
of Andrew Murray, whose picture appears 
elsewhere in this issue. 


Church clerks are respectfully reminded 
that the Congregational Library desires to 
secure, for permanent preservation, a copy ef 
every church manual, year-book, or other ma- 
terial illustrating local church life. 


We wonder how that minister felt whe in 
preparing his Easter sermon had read over 
1,000 pages when he looked out of the window 
last Sunday morning and saw the driving 
rainstorm. There are some trials from whieh 
the laity is entirely exempt. 





For the sake of his own education and 
quickening no one within easy reach of Bos- 
ton can afford to miss those stirring mission- 
ary rallies to be held in Park Street Church 
next week Tuesday and Wednesday. See en 
page 616 the inviting program. 





A splendid lift for the American Board— 
that $600 collection of the Second Church, 
Dorchester, last Sunday. This, be it under- 
stood, is over and ahove the regular anaua! 
collection. This Easter gift grew out of a sug- 
gestion at a weekly prayer meeting. 





The Congregationalist Handbook No. 6, es- 
titled The Administration of the American 
Board—an Inside View, is pronounced to be 
as attractive typographically as it is readable 
and instructive. Send for it if you want to 
swell the contributions in your church fer 
foreign missions. 
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An Omaha judge flatly refuses to obey a 
subpoena of the Board of Police Commission- 
ers of that city. ‘ Your board has used its 
official machinery to foster and protect crime 
in this city, gambling and prostitution. I re- 
fuse to obey you.” This might be termed con- 
tempt by court. 





Meetings abound to be sure, but the gather- 
ing of the Woman’s Home Missionary Associ- 
ation at Northampton next week Wednesday 
will have special attractions for the good 
women of Massachusetts and Rhode Island, 
whose agent the association is in carrying 
forward the home work of the denomination. 





One of those persons who represent the more 
worldly element in our congregations, but 
whose opinion is usually sought in connec- 
tion with the calling of a minister, was re- 
cently asked how he liked the new-comer. 
“Well,” came the reply, ‘‘ he’s a clipper, but 
there’s too much religion in his preaching to 
suit me.” Evidently that minister makes a 
specialty of religion. 


The Pilot, in its letter from Rome, chron- 
ieles the fact that Prof. C. C. Stearns of Hart- 
ford Seminary has been addressing the British 
and American Archeological Society of Rome. 
Mgr. O’Connell, rector of the American Col- 
lege, presided, and both before and after Pro- 
fessor Stearns’s description of his labors and 
results in recent explorations in the Cata- 
cembs voiced the pleasure that be had in wel- 
coming a New England Protestant. 





At an annual church meeting not long ago 
the treasurer scored a point by displaying as 
an object lesson a string of counterfeit coins, 
buttons and paper imitations of currency, 
all of which had come into bis till through 
the regular church collections during the year 
then closing. The church in question is one 
which is making special efforts to reach the 
masses, and a more convincing demonstration 
of its success would hardly be demanded. 





Dr. Stimson reads the newspapers. We 
know this because he so often and so promptly 
challenges misstatements that he finds in the 
New York press. Thus in a N. Y. Even- 
ing Post report of the Congregational Minis- 
ters’ Meeting in that city, Dr. Farnsworth 
was made to say that “a spirit of revolution 
existed in Armenia even among missionaries, 
many of whom were at sword’s points with 
each other.”” Dr. Stimson wrote to the editor 
denying that Dr. Farnsworth said anything of 
the kind. \ 





We referred two or three wéeks ago to a 
prayer meeting at which we found an unusual 
degree of warmth and refreshment. Not many 
days thereafter came a letter from a lady in- 
quiring with the utmost ingenuousness where 
that prayer meeting was and remarking that 
she had been looking a long while for just 
such a one. Of course we referred her to the 
ene which we had in mind, and we trust she 
was not disappointed if she attended. The 
incident goes to show that there may be per- 
sons in every community who are searching 
for a live prayer meeting. 





That was a beautiful word which Mr. Treas- 
urer Ward said toa friend who called not long 
before his death: ‘I have always loved to 
stand up in the great congregation and wor- 
ship God. Amd now to think that I am going 
to join the great congregation in heaven and 
stand with them in the presence of God and 
worship Him!” What a charm the antici- 
pated glory of the upper temple throws back 
on the ordinary worship of the sanctuary we 
are so apt to consider commonplace or tedious. 
Surely that man had meat to eat that the 
world knows not of! 





Boston is drawing upon New York this 
month for public speakers, and after Dr. Park- 
hurst comes Dr. H. A. Stimson, whom the 
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Pilgrim Association has secured to address its 
next meeting at the Parker House, Monday, 
April 22. His theme will be The Duty of Con- 
gregational Churches in Cities to One Another 
and to Their Respective Neighborhoods—a 
subject which few men in the country are so 
well qualified to treat as is the man who, for- 
merly in Minneapolis and St. Louis and now in 
New York, has been doing all in his power to 
forward denominational interests. There will 
be a large company to greet Dr. Stimson. 





Dr. Dunning’s letter this week mirrors the 
various fascinations of ancient Egypt so al- 
luringly that we who are not privileged to be 
members of The Congregationalist’s party van 
almost see the panorama of wonders which 
have been unfolding themselves to our absent 
friends. Ina private letter Dr. Dunning says 
that most of the party would like to stay on 
the Nile fora year ortwo. If that wish were 
carried out and a proportionate amount of 
time should be spent in other places scheduled 
for the trip, we should not be likely to see the 
party home before the end of the century. 





We shall watch with interest the effort in 
Oakland, Cal., referred to this week by our 
Pacific coast correspondent, to unite all op- 
ponents of the saloon in a concerted move- 
ment. Level-headed and representative men 
are leaguing themselves in this undertaking, 
and, avoiding all side issues, they aim at one 
target. The platform is to be broad enough 
for all to unite upon who are in earnest in 
their desire to suppress the public drinking 
centers. Certainly, if the organization can 
succeed in uniting now sadly divided tem- 


perance forces, it will not only do a magnifi- , 


cent work in the city on the Pacific coast, but 
will serve as a model for similar associations 
all through the country. 





The article on the Huguenot Seminary, 
South Africa, which appears this week under 
Progress of the Kingdom, was wiitten by one 
of the teachers of this worthy institution, who 
is now in New England and if desired will 
arrange to tell of the work in person or by 
letter. Miss Cumming’s address is Strafford, 
Orange County, Vt. She receives the cordial 
support and indorsement from such men as 
Drs. A. T. Pierson and Judson Smith. This 
article appears opportunely soon after our 
editorial suggestions for the May missionary 
meeting. Those who wish to consider the 
work of the Huguenot Seminary as a sub-topic 
can obtain from Miss Cummings a fuller ac- 
count of its history and opportunities written 
by Dr. Pierson. 





The receipts of the Congregational Home 
Missionary Society for the fiscal year just 
ended in contributions from the churches 
have been $10,210 more than last year, and 
$25,299 more in legacies, a total of $35,509, but 
the net gain in receipts is only $2,447, as 
$33,062 of the previous year’s increase came 
from the sale of securities in hand. The debt 
of the society on April 1, 1894, was $87,988, 
Though the reduction in salaries and office 
expenses has effected a saving of over $40,000, 
the debt now is $132,140. Nothing can be said 
to emphasize the seriousness of the situation, 
which these statistics so eloquently, patheti- 
cally, remorselessly set before the constitu- 
eucy of the society. 





Apropos of the Medfield case—the discrim- 
ination by a manufacturer against employes 
for attending the Congregational church—a 
prominent New York business man writes in 
saying: 

In all my relations with employés of labor, 
I have never known of conduct more deserv- 
ing of rebuke and condemnation than this 
case indicates, and I have absolutely no pa- 
tience with such a man. Were I living in a 
community with him and employing labor, as 
he does, I would not hesitate to “ take sides ” 
publicly with the men he bas so boldly at- 
tempted to persecute. Heis seemingly utterly 
lacking in anything like a true and manly 
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conception of the employer’s relations to em- 
ployés. 


These words have the right ring. 





The new Boston daily journal, The Standard, 
is in danger of becoming undesirably conspic- 
uous. Its recent editorial on April 10 about 
the Hawaiian missionaries was not only the 
most mean and contemptible utterance of the 
sort which we ever have seen, but—which 
often is regarded as more serious—it was about 
the worst case of “ putting one’s foot inte 
it’? on record. If The Standard had been alive 
long enough to have a history, we should 
commend to it the stirring utterance of the 


poet: 
O, when I think of what I are 
And what I used to was, 
I fear | hove myself away 
Without sufficient cause. 


The Standard has retracted its statements 
frankly but—it did give itself away utterly. 





It is a pleasure to have corroborative testi- 
mony in regard to the agreeableness of travel 
in such a company as The Congregationalist’s 
Oriental Party. In case our editor-in-chief 
is considered a prejudiced observer, let us 
listen to the words of Dr. G. R. Leavitt, one 
of his fellow-travelers, who, in a letter just 
received, says: “‘I doubted about traveling 
in this way, but I am converted to the idea, 
if I may travel with so choice a company of 
Christian ladies and gentlemen. Of such 
travel days as these on the Nile I have seen 
few in many and wide journeyings. Today 
we had a group picture taken at Luxor in 
the Great Court.’”’ Send along a negative, 
please, doctor, for the benefit of the readers 
of The Congregationalist. 





The Congregationalist Service, No. 27, an out- 
line of which appears this week, is the initial 
one in a series of five which will center about 
the general theme, The Master and the Disci- 
ples, the four following ones dealing with. the 
relations of Christ in turn to Peter, James, 
John and Paul. While we have not thought 
best to publish the names of the editors of 
our Services, it may be of interest to know 
that the talent of two well-known pastors, who 
have attained notable success in liturgical 
work in their respective churches, has been 
utilized by us in the Services that have thus 
far appeared. The series which begins this 
week represents a third and approved laborer 
in this field, and we are sure it will be found 
equally acceptable with those that have pre- 
ceded it. 





It has been a disputed point whether state- 
ments made to priests in the confessional 
could be drawn forth by courts and made to 
serve as incriminating testimony. A Protes- 
tant pastor in Los Angeles, Cal., recently 
prayed, ‘‘ O Lord, vouchsafe thy grace to the 
librarian of the city library, and cleanse her 
of all sin and make her a woman worthy 
of her office.” The person referred to object- 
ing to that way of expressing solicitude for 
her spiritual welfare, and resenting the reflec- 
tion upon her ability or character, sued the 
clergyman, who demurred—speaking techni- 
cally—claiming that his supplication was a 
privileged utterance. But the California court 
has overruled the demurrer and declared that 
statements made in the pulpit, whether in 
prayer or sermon, are precisely as amenable 
under the civil laws as statements made out 
of the pulpit. In other words, clergymer, 
like other men, are responsible for their utter- 
ances, which decision, in view of some recent 
incidents, seems very pertinent. The Los 
Angeles clergyman must now stand trial, and 
we await the final verdict with much interest. 





Hon. J. Bryce, in his speech in the House ot 
Commons favoring the disestablishment of 
the Welsh Church, lent the weight of his great 
name as a student of ecclesiastical as well as 
American history to the principles for which 
our English Nonconformist brethren have 
ever contended. A common ground might, 
he thought, be found in the teachings of the 
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New Testament, which were certainly those 
of a church which was neither established nor 
endowed. The,experience derived from the 
union of church and state showed that it had 
secularized the church, corrupted her minis- 
ters by riches, taught them lessons of cruelty, 
checked the free development of thought and 
left us a legacy of social bitterness which was 
not extinct even at this day. To those who 
say that it is inopportune to attempt to weaken 
the church just when a wave of secularism 1s 
passing over the world, he denied the premise, 
hence the conclusion, for, in his opinion, there 
never was a time when Christianity was more 
puissant than she is today. Sir William Har- 
court, in closing the debate, asked: 

Was it true, as Churchmen said, that it was 
for the highest interests of the state that 
there should be a state religion. When the 
Nonconformists went to New England was 
New England less religious than England 
under Charles II.? 


So 


STAFF OORRESPONDENOE. 
FROM NEW YORK. 
The People Crusty. 

The one thing thought about and talked 
about by most people here, even in ‘‘ holy 
week’’ and in the midst of the ‘‘reform”’ 
struggle, is the income tax. Now that the 
time of theorizing over the matter has 
passed and the time of action has come, 
people see more deeply into the injustice 
of its unequal impositions, and feel more 
keenly their personal degradation under its 
insolent, inquisitorial catechism. The fact 
that so many of our very richest families, 
whose millions of property are in real estate 
or exempted bonds, are to pay nothing, 
while thousands on thousands who can 
barely support their families and educate 
their children on their hard earnings are 
taxed to the last cent, is intensifying the 
hatred of the rich, and making more ‘ pop- 
ulists’’ in effect than all the arguments the 
wiseacres of that party ever invented or 
ever will. Yet a few other things are going 
on that may be worth a bare mention. 
Ministerial Meetings. 

The Manhattan Ministerial Association 
met, April 10, with Dr. Stimson, and was 
sumptuously entertained at lunch by his 
Broadway Tabernacle people at the Fifth 
Avenue Hotel. Mr. Will A. Babbitt, amem- 
ber of that church, a graduate from the 
University of Vermont and soon to com- 
plete his theological course at Union Semi- 
nary, was examined and approved as a can- 
didate for the ministry. The examiners 
were Rev. C. W. King, Drs. Stimson, Ward, 
Kincaid and Terhune. Prof. M. J. Dren- 
nan read an elaborate and instructive essay 
on the place of sacred rhetoric in the pul- 
pit. The association declined to merge its 
committee for the relief of aged and dis- 
abled ministers, but voted to continue its 
offerings for such of its own members as 
may need help, while pledging its contribu- 
tions, with the other churches of the State, 
to the national committee for the general 
fund. 

Three members having been called home 
since the January meeting, loving tributes 
to their memory were read and ordered to 
be inserted on the records: on Dr. William 
M. Taylor, by Dr. T. B. McLeod; on Rev. 
Ii. H. McFarland, by Dr. R. S. Storrs; and 
on Dr, D. B. Coe by the undersigned. Dr. 
Coe and Mr. McFarland were original mem- 
bers of the association, and Dr. Taylor 
joined it at the beginning of his Tabernacle 
pastorate, 

The two or three latest meetings of the 
Clerical Union have been uncommonly 
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lively. Dr. Cuyler entertained the brethren 
with a familiar talk on some of the famous 
people he had met—mostly Eoglish and 
Scottish celebrities specially interesting to 
ministers—whose appearance and manners 
he described with great skill. His imita- 
tion of the voice and intonations of Carlyle, 
both in his earlier life and in his old age, 
would have done credit to a professional 
actor. 

Dr. T. B. McLeod read a sharp essay on 
Liberalism in Religion. The shallow pre- 
tenses of the indifferent, who claim all the 
virtues that belong to Christian charity, 
were, one by one, handled without gloves 
by this stanch defender of the old gospel. 
Rev. Dr. Farnsworth made an instructive 
address on the state of things in Turkey, 
for forty years and more the field of his 
mission work. He had just received letters 
telling of the sultan's official decision to 
grant no more passports to missionaries to 
travel over Turkey—thus cutting them off 
from their missionary tours, and so greatly 
crippling the work in that strange land. 
What with wholesale massacres, despotic 
devices like this last, and the unaccounta- 
ble slowness of all Christian powers to move 
for their protection, the missionaries in the 
dominions of the unspeakable Turk surely 
have need of the old-time faith, patience 
and endurance. President Penrose of Wash- 
ington made a profoundly favorable im- 
pression on the union by his candid presen- 
tation of the claims of Whitman College. 

Rev. Arthur Smith of the Chinese mission 
opened up to the feeblest apprehension—of 
which sort he found a surplus in his travels 
—the complicated relations between the Chi- 
nese and Japanese, and the prospects of the 
former empire and of our missions in it. 
He left small standing room for those who 
dream that China is shortly to be wiped 
out. ; 
Mr. Smith’s delivery is perhaps a trifle 
slower than was that of the late Phillips 
Brooks, and his wit is of the razor edge 
kind. Pastors and churches who count re- 
turned foreign missionaries’ addresses among 
the dull things of this world will do well to 
hear a specimen of this variety. 

The Big Library. 

So far as the judgment and plans of the 
trustees are concerned, it appears now to be 
settled that the site of our great consoli- 
dated library is to be the full block on 
which the Lenox library now stands and 
most of which is restricted by Mr. Lenox’s 
will for use as the site of a library building 
with nothing to prevent that use of the 
whole square. As it looks now this entire 
city block, fronting 200 feet on Central 
Park and Madison Avenue and 420 feet on 
Seventieth and Seventy-first Streets, will be 
made the home of an immense consulting 
library for scholars, while several smaller 
collections of more popular volumes for 
general readers may be housed at desirable 
points nearer to the residences of the mass 
of the people. 

Personals. 

Dr. E, P. Terhune, having resigned his 
pastorate of the Puritan Church, Brooklyn, 
a council has been called for the 25th in- 
stant for his dismissal, the somewhat im- 
paired health of the doctor and his wife 
calling for a change of climate. They will 
reside for the present at theirsummer home 
in Pompton, N. J. Dr. Terhune expects to 
be able to supply the pulpits of pastorless 
churches, and any such desiring instructive, 
comfortable, helpful, spiritual ministrations 
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will do well to address him at Pompton 
after the council. 

Dr. A. H. Bradford is expected to accept 
the invitation tendered him by the Carr’s 
Lane Church in Birmingham, Eng., the late 
Dr. Dale’s well-known charge, to supply its 
pulpit during the summer. The church 
and Dr. Bradford are by no means strangers 
to each other, and the close friendship long 
subsisting between the two pastors will add 
a deep and touching interest to the proposed 
service. The yearly increasing popularity 
of Dr. Bradford with Congregatidnalists 
across the sea gave no little anxiety to his 
people and personal friends for a time, but, 
since he declined last year the most at- 
tractive call that our English brethren had 
to give, his brethren have settled into the 
conviction that Montclair holds him with 
bonds as strong as life and as constraining 
as love. 

Rev. Thomas Dixon, Jr., last Sunday 
rallied his new ‘‘ People’s Church’’ in the 
Academy of Music, preaching on Christian 
Unity. Steps are at once to be taken for 
a formal organization. The East Twenty- 
Third Street Baptist flock, his late charge, 
continues to meet in Association Hall. 


Reclaiming Five Points. 

That large class of rural visitors who al- 
ways make the Five Points House of Indus- 
try one of their chief sights will hereafter 
be surprised to see the change that is com- 
ing over the scene. The old chapel build- 
ing is being torn down, and will soon be re- 
placed with a fine brick and iron fireproof 
structure, eight stories high, with all 
the modern conveniences. Superintendent 
Barnard, after twenty eight years’ service, 
is still in charge, and will gladly welcome 
his old friends. Last year he took care of 
675 inmates, of whom 528 were children. 
Ere many years, under Christian care, that 
lately most unsavory quarter will blossom 
as the rose. HUNTINGTON, 


FROM THE INTERIOR. 
The New Mayor. 

We have at last a man at the helm who 
knows his business and is not afraid to at- 
tend to it. Already the ax has fallen on 
many unworthy heads. Men who have been 
rendering little service for what they have 
received have had their names stricken from 
the pay roll. Men with established reputa- 
tions for ability and honesty are now at the 
head of departments, so that unless all signs 
fail we are to have a wise, efficient and eco- 
nomical administration of municipal affairs, 
Mr. Swift entered upon his office Monday 
evening and in less than a week the air 
about the City Hall has cleared. Better 
still, the spirit of the new mayor seems to 
have affected the members of the common 
council. Responsive to the voice of the 
public, aldermen have voted to repeal the 
three **boodle ordinances” about which 
so much has been said, and before the 
parties concerned could secure an injunc- 
tion the mayor has revoked their permits 
to proceed to tear up our streets. Un- 
doubtedly there will be lawsuits and ef- 
forts made to prove that a ‘‘permit’’ once 
granted cannot be recalled, but things have 
reached a pretty pass if representatives can- 
not carry out the wishes of the people and 
undo the wrongs inflicted by their predeces- 
sors. If there is any question as to the 
power of the people to regain the rights 
which unworthy representatives have taken 
from them, it is time that it should be stated 
and answered in the courts. One thing is 
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certain, Chicago is a better city in which to 
live than it was a week ago, and it bids fair 
to become more and more attractive. After 
ninety days the principles of civil service re- 
form will be applied to all applicants for 
employment by the city. Meanwhile really 
worthy employés will not be disturbed. 
Professor Orr’s Movements. 

Saturday and Sunday our guest from 
Edinburgh was at St. Louis, where he re- 
ceived a royal welcome—just such a wel- 
come as Pilgrim Church and its great- 
hearted pastor know so well how to give. 
Saturday the professor was shown some of 
the sights of the place, and introduced to 
many of its leading citizens and distin- 
guished preachers, Sunday morning he oc- 
cupied the Pilgrim pulpit, and in the after- 
noon from the same lofty position gave an 
interesting and profitable account of the 
condition of things in Great Britain and es- 
pecially in Scotland. On Monday he met 
the ministers of Chicago, and, according to 
his promise, explained briefly but clearly 
and satisfactorily the present attitude of 
religious thinking in Scotland. Referring 
briefly to the position taken by the critical 
school, he directed attention chiefly to the 
influences which have come into his coun- 
try from Germany, and especially to the 
power exerted upon the younger students 
of philosophy by the Oxford school, or by 
the neo-Hegelianism of such men as the 
late Prof. T. H. Green, the present master 
of Baliol, Prof. Edward Caird, late of Glas- 
gow, and his successor in his old chair, 
Professor Jones. Professor Orr thinks that 
a reaction against this philosophy has set 
in, led by Professor Seth of Edinburgh and 
others who have worked their way through 
this latest phase of German thinking and 
found it unsatisfactory. Informal as the 
address was, its clearness and simplicity of 
statement enhanced its value and added to 
its charm. We were also glad to welcome 
Dr. Joseph Cook to our gathering and to 
listen to a few of his earnest sentences. 

The Seminary Lectures. 

Nine of the ten to be given have now been 
heard. The favorable impression made by 
those delivered last week has been deepened 
by those given this week. There are few 
men in all the world who have the power to 
treat subjects like those under consideration 
in this course in such a way as to interest 
and instruct untrained hearers. Professor 
Orr has the faculty of knowing what he 
wants to say, and then saying it in intelligi- 
ble language. He has unraveled for us the 
tangled threads of German theology since 
the days of Kant, and made it possible for 
us to see clearly whither the principles of 
philosophers like Kant and Hegel must in- 
evitably lead. One of the most attractive 
of the lectures is the one in which the 
growth and decay of the Tiibingen school 
was traced. Doing full justice to Baur, its 
gifted founder, as well as to his associates 
and successors, he pointed out the errors 
and dangers in the methods pursued and in 
the results reached. Hardly less interest- 
ing, and certainly not less valuable, have 
been the lectures treating of’ Ritschl and his 
school. Taken all in all this course of lec- 
tures has been most satisfactory. It is a 
pity they could not be repeated in our sem- 
inaries at the East, for while fully in sym- 
pathy with all that scholarly criticism has 
proved to be true, they have pointed out 
false principles of procedure and errone- 
ous conclusions which our younger students 
ought to know. We hope the lectures will 
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be published, for they will certainly form a 
valuable contribution to theological thought. 
A False Messiah. 

One of the trials of the good people of 
Rockford has been the establishment in the 
vicinity of their beautiful city of the home 
of one Jacob Sehweinforth, who claims to 
be the Messiah, and who, strange to say, 
has found a good many persons to admit 
hisclaim. A suit brought against him by 
Mr. George W. Coudrey, for alienating the 
affections of his wife, has just been decided 
in Judge Dunne’s court and a verdict of 
$50,000 rendered for the plaintiff. It is 
hoped that this verdict will do good, even 
if its money value prove to be small, Men 
who live on the credulity of the public 
ought to be made to suffer the extreme 
penalties of the law. 

The Chicago Congregational Directory. 

This directory, compiled now for the 
seventh time by Rev. H. T. Sell, is more 
compact and valuable than ever. From it 
we learn that we now have 105 churches 
in the Chicago Association, with 15,275 
church members, 138 ministers, 125 Sunday 
schools with 28,013 pupils. As there are 
only 313 churches in the State, it will be 
seen that considerably more than one-third 
of them belong to a single local association, 
There are sixty seven churches within the 
city limits, with a membership of 12,712, 
eighty-three Sunday schools with 23,088 
pupils. The benevolence of these churches 
last year was $161,526—rather more than 
half that of the State. The First Church in 
Chicago was organized in 1851, Plymouth 
in 1852, New England in 1853, and Union 
Park in 1860. The additions to the churches 
in this association last year were 2,059, 929 
of them on confession of faith, the benevo- 
lence $207,552, or fully two-thirds of that 
of the whole State. Through the help of 
Mr. Tewksbury of the Publishing Society 
the directory has been furnished the mem- 
bers of the association without cost. 
Forthcoming Attractions. 

The advertisements of summer schools 
in sociology are beginning to reach us, 
Oberlin will have its sessions June 20-29, 
At the Chicago Commons a course of lec- 
tures in social science has been arranged for 
the week beginning April 22. Mr. Percy 
Alden of the Mansfield House, Rev. A. H. 
Byles, Judge Sears, Professors Harper and 
Bemis, President Finley, Dr. George Dana 
Boardman and Mrs. Charles Henrotin will 
be the speakers. Tuition will be free. A 
course of lectures by Dr. Boardman, to con- 
tinue six weeks, will be given at Willard 
Hall on successive Mondays. The subject 
will be Corporate Society: or, Sociology 
Surveyed from the Standpoint of the Bodily 
Organism. Dr. Boardman is now connected 
with the university. 

Sundry Matters. 

Colorado College has received the library 
of the late Dr. John P. Coyle of Denver. 
The gift was made by the Christian En- 
deavor and the Ladies’ Aid Society of the 
church to which Dr. Coyle ministered. The 
name of the lamented minister will be 
placed in every volume transferred to the 
college. The convocation address of Dr. 
Gunsaulus at Morgan Park Academy, last 
week, on Christian Culture in the Academy, 
is spoken of in the very highest terms. It 
stimulated and delighted all who listened 
toit. Dr. Gunsaulus has a way of charm- 
ing his hearers whatever the theme which 
he treats. 
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AN IMPRESSIVE GOOD FRIDAY 
SERVIOE. ° 

Among the thousands of services held 
throughout Christendom to commemorate the 
supreme day in the earthly life of our Lord 
that which for five years now has assembled 
in the Old South Church, Boston, is probably 
without a parallel. It represents all denomi- 
nations of Christians, and upon the platform 
pastors of Episcopalian, Baptist, Congrega- 
tional and Unitarian churches have sat in 
loving unity. In previous years those spirit- 
ual giants, Phillips Brooks and Andrew P. 
Peabody, have participated in these services, 
which owe their origin to the concurrent feel- 
ing of pastors on the Back Bay, who are not 
merely geographical neighbors, but intimate 
friends. The idea of bringing all types of 
Christians under one roof to eall to mind the 
passiun of Christ has thus had notable illus- 
tration, and each year’s assemblage has added 
to the general conviction that this was the 
kind of gathering which the Master would 
approve, and which exhibits to the world 
something of that unity for which he prayed. 

All the external conditions lend impressive- 
ness to this service. The highly ornate inte- 
rior of the Old South Church shows off to its 
best advantage by gaslight. The music is 
subdued and tender. The six clergymen, 
robed in black, impress the beholder. Almost 
every seat is taken, and the company stands 
for the culture, intelligence and Christian 
purpose of Boston. It was of such an audi- 
ence as this that Dr. Horton of London, when 
preaching in the Old South Church two years 
ago, said that he never before faced a congre- 
gation which seemed to him to represent so 
much of those qualities to which an earnest 
preacher loves to appeal. 

After singing an appropriate hymn, Rev. 
Leighton Parks, rector of Emanuel Church, 
comes forward and reads in a clear, forcible 
tone certain of the stately collects of the 
church. Then the Bible is opened by Rev. S. E, 
Herrick, D. D., and John’s account of the first 
Good Friday is read so reverently and im- 
pressively that the old story takes on fresh 
meaning, and the company listens as if it 
were the first time it had heard the beloved 
disciple’s report of that crowded day. There 
follow ten-minute addresses from Rev. E. W. 
Donald, D. D., of Trinity Church, whose pol- 
ished and penetrating sentences set forth the 
relation of suffering to that development of 
character and that imitation of Christ for 
which every disciple is supposed to strive. 
The breadth of his own sympathies appears in 
his opening words, when he welcomes Good 
Friday as a sign that the Christian world is 
at heart one. ‘‘ Perhaps none of us ministers 
on this platform,’ he says, “ would agree on 
theological propositions, but we, as well as 
you, are one in devotion to our Lord.” After 
him Rev. John Cuckson of the Arlington 
Street Unitarian Church speaks tenderly of 
the transcendent personality of Jesus, and 
throughout all that he says there is hardly a 
note that would distinguish him from his or- 
thodox brethren. Between these two ad- 
dresses an extempore prayer is offered by 
Rev. E. L. Clark, D.D., so strong and be- 
seeching that it lifts one up to the Father of 
our spirits. One sentence rivets itself to our 
memory: ‘* When we enter our Gethsemane 
and God himself seems lost may the thought 
and love of thy dear Son sustain and steady 
us.” 

It falls to Dr. Gordon to speak the parting 
words, and his single thought emphasizes the 
sublimity of death as the consummate thing 
in human life—the physical man going to 
pieces but the spiritual going on to the per- 
fection of God. The audience then rises and 
joins fervently in the grand old hymn, “In 
the cross of Christ I glory,’’ and while still 
standing Dr. Gordon offers the finai prayer, 
asking that, ‘‘as we go out into the night, it 
may be with Christ in our hearts, with God 
in our future, and all manner of solemn and 
infinite joys throbbing in our breasts.” 
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New Testament, which were certainly those 
of a church which was neither established nor 
endowed. The.experience derived from the 
union of church and state showed that it had 
secularized the church, corrupted her minis- 
ters by riches, taught them lessons of cruelty, 
checked the free development of thought and 
left us a legacy of social bitterness which was 
not extinct even at this day. To those who 
say that it is inopportune to attempt to weaken 
the church just when a wave of secularism 1s 
passing over the world, he denied the premise, 
hence the conclusion, for, in his opinion, there 
never was a time when Christianity was more 
puissant than she is today. Sir William Har- 
court, in closing the debate, asked: 

Was it true, as Churchmen said, that it was 
for the highest interests of the state that 
there should be a state religion. When the 
Nonconformists went to New England was 
New England less religious than England 
under Charles II.? 


———— 


STAFF OORRESPONDENOE. 
FROM NEW YORK. 
The People Crusty. 

The one thing thought about and talked 
about by most people here, even in ‘‘ holy 
week’’ and in the midst of the ‘‘ reform” 
struggle, is the income tax. Now that the 
time of theorizing over the matter has 
passed and the time of action has come, 
people see more deeply into the injustice 
of its unequal impositions, and feel more 
keenly their personal degradation under its 
insolent, inquisitorial catechism. The fact 
that so many of our very richest families, 
whose millions of property are in real estate 
or exempted bonds, are to pay nothing, 
while thousands on thousands who can 
barely support their families and educate 
their children on their hard earnings are 
taxed to the last cent, is intensifying the 
hatred of the rich, and making more ‘ pop- 
ulists’’ in effect than all the arguments the 
wiseacres of that party ever invented or 
ever will. Yet a few other things are going 
on that may be worth a bare mention. 
Ministerial Meetings. 

The Manhattan Ministerial Association 
met, April 10, with Dr. Stimson, and was 
sumptuously entertained at lunch by his 
Broadway Tabernacle people at the Fifth 
Avenue Hotel. Mr. Will A. Babbitt, a mem- 
ber of that church, a graduate from the 
University of Vermont and soon to com- 
plete his theological course at Union Semi- 
nary, was examined and approved as a can- 
didate for the ministry. The examiners 
were Rev. C. W. King, Drs. Stimson, Ward, 
Kincaid and Terhune. Prof. M. J. Dren- 
nan read an elaborate and instructive essay 
on the place of sacred rhetoric in the pul- 
pit. The association declined to merge its 
committee for the relief of aged and dis- 
abled ministers, but voted to continue its 
offerings for such of its own members as 
may need help, while pledging its contribu- 
tions, with the other churches of the State, 
to the national committee for the general 
fund, 

Three members having been called home 
since the January meeting, loving tributes 
to their memory were read and ordered to 
be inserted on the records: on Dr. William 
M. Taylor, by Dr. T. B. McLeod; on Rev. 
H. H. McFarland, by Dr. R. S. Storrs; and 
on Dr. D. B. Coe by the undersigned. Dr. 
Coe and Mr. McFarland were original mem- 
bers of the association, and Dr. Taylor 
joined it at the beginning of his Tabernacle 
pastorate, 

The two or three latest meetings of the 
Clerical Union have been uncommonly 
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lively. Dr. Cuyler entertained the brethren 
with a familiar talk on some of the famous 
people he had met—mostly Eoglish and 
Scottish celebrities specially interesting to 
ministers—whose appearance and manners 
he described with great skill. His imita- 
tion of the voice and intonations of Carlyle, 
both in his earlier life and in his old age, 
would have done credit to a professional 
actor. 

Dr. T. B. McLeod read a sharp essay on 
Liberalism in Religion. The shallow pre- 
tenses of the indifferent, who claim all the 
virtues that belong to Christian charity, 
were, one by one, handled without gloves 
by this stanch defender of the old gospel. 
Rev. Dr. Farnsworth made an instructive 
address on the state of things in Turkey, 
for forty years and more the field of his 
mission work. He had just received letters 
telling of the sultan's official decision to 
grant no more passports to missionaries to 
travel over Turkey—thus cutting them off 
from their missionary tours, and so greatly 
crippling the work in that strange land. 
What with wholesale massacres, despotic 
devices like this last, and the unaccounta- 
ble slowness of all Christian powers to move 
for their protection, the missionaries in the 
dominions of the unspeakable Turk surely 
have need of the old-time faith, patience 
and endurance. President Penrose of Wash- 
ington made a profoundly favorable im- 
pression on the union by his candid presen- 
tation of the claims of Whitman College. 

Rev. Arthur Smith of the Chinese mission 
opened up to the feeblest apprehension—of 
which sort he found a surplus in his travels 
—the complicated relations between the Chi- 
nese and Japanese, and the prospects of the 
former empire and of our missions in it, 
He left small standing room for those who 
dream that China is shortly to be wiped 
out. ; 
Mr. Smith’s delivery is perhaps a trifle 
slower than was that of the late Phillips 
Brooks, and his wit is of the razor edge 
kind. Pastors and churches who count re- 
turned foreign missionaries’ addresses among 
the dull things of this world will do well to 
hear a specimen of this variety. 

The Big Library. 

So far as the judgment and plans of the 
trustees are concerned, it appears now to be 
settled that the site of our great consoli- 
dated library is to be the full block on 
which the Lenox library now stands and 
most of which is restricted by Mr. Lenox’s 
will for use as the site of a library building 
with nothing to prevent that use of the 
whole square. As it looks now this entire 
city block, fronting 200 feet on Central 
Park and Madison Avenue and 420 feet on 
Seventieth and Seventy-first Streets, will be 
made the home of an immense consulting 
library for scholars, while several smaller 
collections of more popular volumes for 
general readers may be housed at desirable 
points nearer to the residences of the mass 
of the people. 

Personals. 

Dr. E, P. Terhune, having resigned his 
pastorate of the Puritan Church, Brooklyn, 
a council has been called for the 25th in- 
stant for his dismissal, the somewhat im- 
paired health of the doctor and his wife 
calling for a change of climate. They will 
reside for the present at theirsummer home 
in Pompton, N.J. Dr. Terhune expects to 
be able to supply the pulpits of pastorless 
churches, and any such desiring instructive, 
comfortable, helpful, spiritual ministrations 
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will do well to address him at Pompton 
after the council. 

Dr. A. H. Bradford is expected to accept 
the invitation tendered him by the Carr’s 
Lane Church in Birmingham, Eng., the late 
Dr. Dale’s well-known charge, to supply its 
pulpit during the summer. The church 
and Dr. Bradford are by no means strangers 
to each other, and the close friendship long 
subsisting between the two pastors will add 
a deep and touching interest to the proposed 
service. The yearly increasing popularity 
of Dr. Bradford with Congregationalists 
across the sea gave no little anxiety to his 
people .and personal friends for a time, but, 
since he declined last year the most at- 
tractive call that our English brethren had 
to give, his brethren have settled into the 
conviction that Montclair holds him with 
bonds as strong as life and as constraining 
as love. 

Rev. Thomas Dixon, Jr., last Sunday 
rallied his new ‘‘ People’s Church”’ in the 
Academy of Music, preaching on Christian 
Unity. Steps are at once to be taken for 
a formal organization. The East Twenty- 
Third Street Baptist flock, his late charge, 
continues to meet in Association Hall. 


Reclaiming Five Points. 

That large class of rural visitors who al- 
ways make the Five Points House of Indus- 
try one of their chief sights will hereafter 
be surprised to see the change that is com- 
ing over the scene. The old chapel build- 
ing is being torn down, and will soon be re- 
placed with a fine brick and iron fireproof 
structure, eight stories high, with all 
the modern conveniences. Superintendent 
Barnard, after twenty eight years’ service, 
is still in charge, and will gladly welcome 
his old friends. Last year he took care of 
675 inmates, of whom 528 were children. 
Ere many years, under Christian care, that 
lately most unsavory quarter will blossom 
as the rose. HUNTINGTON, 


FROM THE INTERIOR, 
The New Mayor. 

We have at last a man at the helm who 
knows his business and is not afraid to at- 
tend to it. Already the ax has fallen on 
many unworthy heads. Men who have been 
rendering little service for what they have 
received have had their names stricken from 
the pay roll. Men with established reputa- 
tions for ability and honesty are now at the 
head of departments, so that unless all signs 
fail we are to have a wise, efficient and eco- 
nomical administration of municipal affairs. 
Mr. Swift entered upon his office Monday 
evening and in less than a week the air 
about the City Hall has cleared. Better 
still, the spirit of the new mayor seems to 
have affected the members of the common 
council. Responsive to the voice of the 
public, aldermen have voted to repeal the 
three ‘*boodle ordinances” about which 
so much has been said, and before the 
parties concerned could secure an injunc- 
tion the mayor has revoked their permits 
to proceed to tear up our streets. Un- 
doubtedly there will be lawsuits and ef- 
forts made to prove that a ‘“‘permit’’ once 
granted cannot be recalled, but things have 
reached a pretty pass if representatives can- 
not carry out the wishes of the people and 
undo the wrongs inflicted by their predeces- 
sors. If there is any question as to the 
power of the people to regain the rights 
which unworthy representatives have taken 
from them, it is time that it should be stated 
and answered in the courts. One thing is 
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certain, Chicago is a better city in which to 
live than it was a week ago, and it bids fair 
to become more and more attractive. After 
ninety days the principles of civil service re- 
form will be applied to all applicants for 
employment by the city. Meanwhile really 
worthy employés will not be disturbed. 
Professor Orr’s Movements. 

Saturday and Sunday our guest from 
Edinburgh was at St. Louis, where he re- 
ceived a royal welcome—just such a wel- 
come as Pilgrim Church and its great- 
hearted pastor know so well how to give. 
Saturday the professor was shown some of 
the sights of the place, and introduced to 
many of its leading citizens and distin- 
guished preachers. Sunday morning he oc- 
cupied the Pilgrim pulpit, and in the after- 
noon from the same lofty position gave an 
interesting and profitable account of the 
condition of things in Great Britain and es- 
pecially in Scotland. On Monday he met 
the ministers of Chicago, and, according to 
his promise, explained briefly but clearly 
and satisfactorily the present attitude of 
religious thinking in Scotland. Referring 
briefly to the position taken by the critical 
school, he directed attention chiefly to the 
influences which have come into his coun- 
try from Germany, and especially to the 
power exerted upon the younger students 
of philosophy by the Oxford school, or by 
the neo-Hegelianism of such men as the 
late Prof. T. H. Green, the present master 
of Baliol, Prof. Edward Caird, late of Glas- 
gow, and his successor in his old chair, 
Professor Jones. Professor Orr thinks that 
a reaction against this philosophy has set 
in, led by Professor Seth of Edinburgh and 
others who have worked their way through 
this latest phase of German thinking and 
found it unsatisfactory. Informal as the 
address was, its clearness and simplicity of 
statement enhanced its value and added to 
its charm. We were also glad to welcome 
Dr. Joseph Cook to our gathering and to 
listen to a few of his earnest sentences. 

The Seminary Lectures. 

Nine of the ten to be given have now been 
heard. The favorable impression made by 
those delivered last week has been deepened 
by those given this week. There are few 
men in all the world who have the power to 
treat subjects like those under consideration 
in this course in such a way as to interest 
and instruct untrained hearers. Professor 
Orr has the faculty of knowing what he 
wants to say, and then saying it in intelligi- 
ble language. He has unraveled for us the 
tangled threads of German theology since 
the days of Kant, and made it possible for 
us to see clearly whither the principles of 
philosophers like Kant and Hegel must in- 
evitably lead. One of the most attractive 
of the lectures is the one in which the 
growth and decay of the Tiibingen school 
was traced. Doing full justice to Baur, its 
gifted founder, as well as to his associates 
and successors, he pointed out the errors 
and dangers in the methods pursued and in 
the results reached. Hardly less interest- 
ing, and certainly not less valuable, have 
been the lectures treating of’ Ritschl and his 
school. Taken all in all this course of lec- 
tures has been most satisfactory. It is a 
pity they could not be repeated in our sem- 
inaries at the East, for while fully in sym- 
pathy with all that scholarly criticism has 
proved to be true, they have pointed out 
false principles of procedure and errone- 
ous conclusions which our younger students 
ought to know. We hope the lectures will 
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be published, for they will certainly form a 
valuable contribution to theological thought. 
A False Messiah. 

One of the trials of the good people of 
Rockford has been the establishment in the 
vicinity of their beautiful city of the home 
of one Jacob Sehweinforth, who claims to 
be the Messiah, and who, strange to say, 
has found a good many persons to admit 
his claim. A suit brought against him by 
Mr. George W. Coudrey, for alienating the 
affections of his wife, has just been decided 
in Judge Dunne’s court and a verdict of 
$50,000 rendered for the plaintiff. It is 
hoped that this verdict will do good, even 
if its money value prove to be small. Men 
who live on the credulity of the public 
ought to be made to suffer the extreme 
penalties of the law. 

The Chicago Congregational Directory. 

This directory, compiled now for the 
seventh time by Rev. H. T. Sell, is more 
compact and valuable than ever. From it 
we learn that we now have 105 churches 
in the Chicago Association, with 15,275 
church members, 138 ministers, 125 Sunday 
schools with 28,013 pupils. As there are 
only 313 churches in the State, it will be 
seen that considerably more than one-third 
of them belong to a single local association, 
There are sixty seven churches within the 
city limits, with a membership of 12,712, 
eighty-three Sunday schools with 23,088 
pupils. The benevolence of these churches 
last year was $161,526—rather more than 
half that of the State. The First Church in 
Chicago was organized in 1851, Plymouth 
in 1852, New England in 1853, and Union 
Park in1860. The additions to the churches 
in this association last year were 2,059, 929 
of them on confession of faith, the benevo- 
lence $207,552, or fully two-thirds of that 
of the whole State. Through the help of 
Mr. Tewksbury of the Publishing Society 
the directory has been furnished the mem- 
bers of the association without cost. 
Forthcoming Attractions. 

The advertisements of summer schools 
in sociology are beginning to reach us. 
Oberlin will have its sessions June 20-29, 
At the Chicago Commons a course of lec- 
tures in social science has been arranged for 
the week beginning April 22. Mr. Percy 
Alden of the Mansfield House, Rev. A. H. 
Byles, Judge Sears, Professors Harper and 
Bemis, President Finley, Dr. George Dana 
Boardman and Mrs. Charles Henrotin will 
be the speakers. Tuition will be free. A 
course of lectures by Dr. Boardman, to con- 
tinue six weeks, will be given at Willard 
Hall on successive Mondays. The subject 
will be Corporate Society: or, Sociology 
Surveyed from the Standpoint of the Bodily 
Organism. Dr. Boardman is now connected 
with the university. 

Sundry Matters. 

Colorado College has received the library 
of the late Dr. John P. Coyle of Denver. 
The gift was made by the Christian En- 
deavor and the Ladies’ Aid Society of the 
church to which Dr. Coyle ministered. The 
name of the lamented minister will be 
placed in every volume transferred to the 
college. The convocation address of Dr. 
Gunsaulus at Morgan Park Academy, last 
week, on Christian Culture in the Academy, 
is spoken of in the very highest terms. It 
stimulated and delighted all who listened 
toit. Dr. Gunsaulus has a way of charm- 
ing his hearers whatever the theme which 
he treats. 


Chicago, April 13. FRANKLIN. 
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AN IMPRESSIVE GOOD FRIDAY 
SERVIOE. : 

Among the thousands of services held 
throughout Christendom to commemorate the 
supreme day in the earthly life of our Lord 
that which for five years now has assembled 
in the Old South Church, Boston, is probably 
without a parallel. It represents all denomi- 
nations of Christians, and upon the platform 
pastors of Episcopalian, Baptist, Congrega- 
tional and Unitarian churches have sat in 
loving unity. In previous years those spirit- 
ual giants, Phillips Brooks and Andrew P. 
Peabody, have participated in these services, 
which owe their origin to the concurrent feel- 
ing of pastors on the Back Bay, who are not 
merely geographical neighbors, but intimate 
friends. The idea of bringing all types of 
Christians under one roof to eall to mind the 
passiun of Christ has thus had notable illus- 
tration, and each year’s assemblage has added 
to the general conviction that this was the 
kind of gathering which the Master would 
approve, and which exhibits to the world 
something of that unity for which he prayed. 

All the external conditions lend impressive- 
ness to this service. The highly ornate inte- 
rior of the Old South Church shows off to its 
best advantage by gaslight. The music is 
subdued and tender. The six clergymen, 
robed in black, impress the beholder. Almost 
every seat is taken, and the company stands 
for the culture, intelligence and Christian 
purpose of Boston. It was of such an audi- 
ence as this that Dr. Horton of London, when 
preaching in the Old South Church two years 
ago, said that he never before faced a congre- 
gation which seemed to him to represent so 
much of those qualities to which an earnest 
preacher loves to appeal. 

After singing an appropriate hymn, Rev. 
Leighton Parks, rector of Emanuel Church, 
comes forward and reads in a clear, forcible 
tone certain of the stately collects of the 
church. Then the Bible is opened by Rev. S. E. 
Herrick, D. D., and John’s account of the first 
Good Friday is read so reverently and im- 
pressively that the old story takes on fresh 
meaning, and the company listens as if it 
were the first time it had heard the beloved 
disciple’s report of that crowded day. There 
follow ten-minute addresses from Rev. E. W. 
Donald, D. D., of Trinity Church, whose pol- 
ished and penetrating sentences set forth the 
relation of suffering to that development of 
character and that imitation of Christ for 
which every disciple is supposed to strive. 
The breadth of his own sympathies appears in 
his opening words, when he welcomes Good 
Friday as a sign that the Christian world is 
at heart one. ‘‘ Perhaps none of us ministers 
on this platform,’ he says, ‘‘ would agree on 
theoiogical propositions, but we, as well as 
you, are one in devotion to our Lord.’”’ After 
him Rev. John Cuckson of the Arlington 
Street Unitarian Church speaks tenderly of 
the transcendent personality of Jesus, and 
throughout all that he says there is hardly a 
note that would distinguish him from his or- 
thodox brethren. Between these two ad- 
dresses an extempore prayer is offered by 
Rev. E. L. Clark, D.D., so strong and be- 
seeching that it lifts one up to the Father of 
our spirits. One sentence rivets itself to our 
memory: “* When we enter our Gethsemane 
and God himself seems lost may the thought 
and love of thy dear Son sustain and steady 
us.” 

It falls to Dr. Gordon to speak the parting 
words, and his single thought emphasizes the 
sublimity of death as the consummate thing 
in human life—the physical man going to 
pieces but the spiritual going on to the per- 
fection of God. The audience then rises and 
joins fervently in the grand old hymn, “In 
the cross of Christ I glory,’’ and while still 
standing Dr. Gordon offers the final prayer, 
asking that, ‘‘as we go out into the night, it 
may be with Christ in our hearts, with God 
in our future, and all manner of solemn and 
infinite joys throbbing in our breasts.” 
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The Congregationalist’s party crossed the 
Mediterranean on the Thalia of the Austrian 
Lloyd’s Line. The accommodations were 
good, the weather delightful, and the voy- 
age was made enjoyable by many points of 
historic interest on the islands passed. We 
left Brindisi on Saturday, March 9, at mid- 
night. Dr. G. R. Leavitt, who had joined 
us there, led a pleasant and helpful religious 
service op Sunday afternoon, which most 
of the passengers attended. A little after 
luncheon on Tuesday a low line of land 
appeared on the southeastern horizon, and 
soon a city with domes, minarets, palaces 
and streets of houses seemed to rise from 
the sea. The steamer passed into the spa- 
cious harbor, was made fast to the dock and 
we were in Egypt. 

The fine, bracing air, clear sky and per- 
fect sunshine made the yelling rabble which 
struggled with one another to seize our bag- 
gage amusing, not annoying. Everything 
was novel, and scores of strange things had 
been noted before we left the ship. Tur- 
bans, trousers and petticoats of rich and va- 
ried colors, veiled women, carriages with 
runners preceding them, water-carriers with 
skins, and cans, suggestive of kerosene, and 
glasses, palms waving proudly, banana, lo- 
cust and acacia trees, school children with 
books in hand, beggars of all ages, fierce 
or frolicsome and flybitten faces, white, 
brown, copper-colored and black, mingling 
in kaleidoscopic scenes along the streets 
and squares, madejon us the one impression 
above all others that we were at last ina 
land completely foreign. 

Our first drive about Alexandria was asuc- 
cession of surprises. It carried us through 
the principal streets, in which are many fine 
residences, out to Pompey’s pillar, which 
commemorates another Pompey than the 
one known to history, along the canal with 
its palaces facing mud huts on the opposite 
shore, with a visit to the beautiful gardens 
of a Greek nobleman, and out into the edge 
of the desert. Alexandria is rich in his- 
toric interest, but has no memorials to mark 
them, Somewhere in its limits has been 
buried the body of its great founder, but no 
one knows where. 

The ride to Cairo next morning carried 
us swiftly through 130 miles of rich prairie, 
perfectly level, diversified by figures clad in 
black, green, blue, white and red, walking, 
riding on donkeys and camels, plowing with 
buffaloes, or sunning themselves in groups 
in the streets of the low mud villages. 
There seemed to be amusement as well 
as toil, for in one village a baseball game 
was in progress. The pitcher was in his 
nightgown. A characteristic scene was a 
little white round mosque, not more than 
ten feet in diameter, with a dome, in the 
midst of mud graves. It was the only re- 
spectable building in the village. By and 
by one and another of our party suddenly 
exclaimed, ‘‘ There they are,” and in the 
level distance rose the pyramids of Gizeh. 

After a few hours of shopping in Cairo, 
our party were conveyed in carriages to the 
Memphis, one of the finest steamers on the 
Nile. The stars and stripes and the pen- 
nant of The Congregationalist’s Oriental Tour 
soon floated from the topmast, and at 5 Pp. M., 
the journey up the river was begun. Past 
villas and gardens and forests of masts 
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Letters From the Orient. 


V. First Impressions of Egypt. 


of dahabeahs we went on, in that strange 
rich valley which contains the most won- 
derful treasures of the world’s history and 
teems with fertility both of produce and 
people. 

Surely there are no sunsets like these in 
any other part of the earth, What wonder 
that time cannot be measured here, and 
that dates of the same events vary in differ- 
ent hands by many centuries. Monotony 
and variety mingle in an indescribable 
charm. A soft splendor of color with 
changing hues spread over the river banks 
and the silent palms and the Mokattan hills 
and the green fields fading into the desert, 
and with exclamations of wonder and 
delight from forty-one happy American 
travelers the full moon lifted itself over 
the scene and smiled her approval of this 
invasion by sovereigns of the newest land 
into the heart of the oldest. We came to 
anchor about 8 Pp. m beside the village of 
Bedrashén. We knew the next morning 
program called on us to rise at 5.50. Had 
not our dragoman impressively announced 
it at dinner? A tall form with green and 
white turban and flowing robes had risen 
among us with the dramatic announcement, 
‘“*Hashim is here.’”?’ Slowly and impres- 
sively the plan for the coming day was un- 
folded, and the speech ended with ‘‘ Hashim 
has finished.”’ 

The dragoman is a character who merits 
description by himself. For twenty years 
Hashim has taken parties up the Nile. Te 
wears the garb of a direct descendant of 
Mohammed. He proposes to perpetuate 
the honor he inherits, for he has four wives 
and has recently divorced one of them, 
probably to take another. He carries a 
heavy whip for the donkey boys. It is 
called by one of our party, the Congrega- 
tional Club of the Nile. He has a keen eye 
for the selection of donkeys, his mind is 
stored with facts and fancies which travelers 
desire to possess, and his courtesy is un- 
failing. But though luxurious quarters 
invited us to sleep, it was a hard thing to 
go out of that soft moonlight shining on the 
rippling waters, and to leave the vision of 
fields and desert reaching away into un- 
known distance, After the electric lights 
went out subdued voices were still heard on 
the decks, and the new day had begun be- 
fore all were asleep. 

No little discussion had gone on about the 
probable experiences of some of our party 
on donkey back, but the cavalcade that 
went off toward the site of old Memphis at 
sunrise next morning rode proudly and con- 
fidently, even to the last man—for Hashim 
had taken care that the women should not be 
last. No one, however, would have recog- 
nized The Congregationalist’s party. They 
could not recognize one another. With 
broad brimmed hats and flying scarfs and 
light garments of varied colors the forty 
travelers went galloping over the plain, fol- 
lowed by yelling donkey boys and the in- 
evitable open mouths calling for backsheesh. 
Long locks were shaken out and framed 
flushed faces determined to stay on and 
fair girls came in ahead to make a morning 
call on the great Rameses, reclining in state 
on the site of ancient Memphis. 

Who would not feel a strange thrill to 
stand for the first time on the site of the 






capital of Egypt under the Hyksos kings, 
the city that Abraham visited, that knew 
Joseph, that gave Moses his learning and 
witnessed the oppression of the children of 
Israel. Once, it is said, half a day would 
be required to walk through it, but now 
there is absolutely nothing above ground 
except a great grove of palms, fields of 
squashes and cucumbers and grain and the 
sand of the desert. Even all the ruins of 
that great city have been carried away to 
build other temples and palaces or to serve 
commoner purposes. For seven centuries 
Memphis has been obliterated. 

But within the last forty years, largely 
through the efforts of one man, Mariette 
Bey, many treasures have been brought to 
light and many more are waiting to be 
found. Two immense statues of Rameses 
II. have been within a few years uncovered 
and still lie prostrate in the fields. Herod- 
otus, the father of history, described them 
as standing in front of the temple of Ptah 
in Memphis, to commemorate the victories 
of the great king over Eastern nations. 
The immense burial place of the vast city, 
marked in part by pyramids and sphinxes, 
remains, and though it has been despoiled 
of many of its treasures others are con- 
stantly being discovered. 

Here are the wonderful tombs of the 
sacred bulls, which for a long time were 
worshiped. As each died his body was 
embalmed and placed in a vast polished 
granite sarcophagus, and over it a chapel 
was built. Twenty-four of these sarcophagi 
remain, some of them covered with inscrip- 
tions. One, uncompleted and standing in 
the passage, is thought to have been left 
there because some crisis in Egyptian his- 
tory caused the worship of bulls to cease, 
perhaps thirty seven centuries ago. 

Here, too, is the tomb of Ti, a man of the 
highest rank under mopvarchs of the fifth 
dynasty, whose date is variously fixed by 
different authorities at from six thousand 
to four thousand years ago. It was built 
of solid masonry above ground, but has 
been buried in the sands. Its walls are 
adorned with carving and embellished with 
colors—pictures and inscriptions telling the 
story of the life and character of the man 
who built it. Ancient history was largely 
autobiographical and intensely personal. 
The figure of Ti, of colossal size, appears 
again and again on the walls. He loved 
titles of honor as well, at least, as modern 
doctors, and he had many, both priestly 
and civil. They are all carved on the walls 
of histomb. His wife, ‘‘the palm of amia- 
bility toward her husband,”’ is quite a small 
figure beside him; but perhaps women were 
little as compared with such great men so 
long ago. They had not had time to grow, 
at least politically. These hieroglyphics are, 
of course, undecipherable to us without a 
key, but it is astonishing to seein the paint- 
ing and carving so abundant reproductions 
of ancient life in all its details, 

Old Egypt in its work and play and soci- 
ety and politics and religion is reproduced 
here. All the possessions of Ti are enu- 
merated, his fields and ships and trees and 
houses and animals. They all vanished 
long ago. The memoranda Ti left on his 
tomb are interesting, but they convey no 
idea of property value. [is records of his 
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farming and hunting experiences are quite 
thrilling. Perhaps people visited cemeter- 
ies in those days to read history. It was 
an ingenious idea thus to preserve one’s 
memory. 

There are other tombs in Memphis like 
that of Ti. One has been excavated within 
the last two years nearly equal to that in 
interest. It contained the mummy of Mera. 
| have given only a hint of the reproduc- 
tion, with marvelous freshness, of forgotten 
ages, which we are constantly seeing along 
these river banks. If I could write as viv- 
idly as I feel the presence of the time be- 
fore Abraham went down into Egypt, our 
readers would not tire of longer letters. 
But the literature of this wonderful coun- 
try is inexhaustible. 

Luxor, March 20. A BEDS; 
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THE SPIRITUAL NEEDS OF JAPAN. 


BY DR. J. D. DAVIS, PROFESSOR IN DOSHISHA UNI- 
VERSITY, KYOTO. 








The eyes of the whole world are upon the 
little island empire of Japan. We have 
been surprised at, the series of brilliant vic- 
tories she has achieved in her struggle with 
ler mammoth neighbor on the west. We 
lave been astonished that, notwithstanding 
the barbarity of her enemies, Japan has 
been able, with slight exception, to heartily 
put in practice the Sermon on the Mount as 
laid down in the principles of ‘‘the red 
cross’’ which she has adopted. 

Now that Japan has opened Korea and is 
indirectly opening old China, and when she 
lias at last gained her place with equal 
1ights accorded among the nations of the 
West, it is an interesting question what her 
attitude will be toward Christianity, which 
is not only the religion of the nations whose 
civilization she has been introducing, but 
which is the very foundation of that civili- 
zvtion which has made her signal victory 
over China possible. 

So great was the prejudice and opposition 
to Christianity that it was fifteen years after 
the treaties were made with Japan before 
the first Christian church was organized. 
This was in Yokohama in 1872, Then en- 
sued a period of ten years of foundation 
laying. Churches were organized, the New 
Testament was translated, other Christian 
books and tracts were published, the Do- 
shisha school, founded in such a miraculous 
way by the devoted Neesima, was started 
and passed through its first six years of 
opposition and fiery trial, and other schools 
for young men and young women were in- 
augurated. 

Then came the powerful revival wave of 
1883. Beginning with the Week of Prayer 
in Tokio and Yokohama, and two months 
later in the Doshisha school in Kyoto, it led 
nearly all the Christians in Japan to deeper 
consecration and brought many hundreds of 
souls to Christ. Nearly all the young men 
in Doshisha were powerfully affected by it. 
For six years thereafter the annual rate of 
increase in the membership of the churches 
was nearly fifty per cent. That rapid 
growth has, however, been checked. It 
has gone down to five per cent., or even 
less. Various causes have operated to pro- 
duce this result. 

In 1888 came the discussion of the ques- 
tion of organic union between the Presby- 
terian and Congregational bodies of Chris- 
lians in Japan. This largely absorbed the 
energy and time of the workers for two 
years and ended in failure. With 1890 came 
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the giving of the constitution and a repre- 
sentative parliament, bringing in an era of 
intense political excitement, which con- 
tinues till the present time. With this came 
the revival of the nationalistic spirit, and 
depreciation of the foreign religion and of 
the foreign workers. 

But more powerful than all these causes 
put together was the wave of rationalism 
which affected the churches with its chill- 
ing influence. If the Christians of Japan 
could have retained the faith and fervor of 
the period from 1883 to 1889, they could 
have met the waves of political excitement 
and nationalism without serious check. 
There had come, however, from Boston and 
Berlin, those who, though calling them- 
selves by the name of Christ, denied His 
true divinity, His miracles, and the super- 
natural in general, and who threw doubt 
upon the authenticity of vital parts of the 
Scriptures, 

Some of the leaders in the churches were 
ready to be powerfully affected with these, to 
them, new views. One of them went com- 
pletely astray and gave up all connection 
with Christianity. Others came out in pub- 
lic addresses and in the religious press, say- 
ing that the theology which the mission- 
aries had taught must be swept away and 
that new foundations for their faith must 
be laid. The result was that an era of in- 
tellectual investigation and discussion en- 
sued. The minds of many of the workers 
were filled with doubts and the whole 
church was more or less chilled and ren- 
dered unfruitful. The Doshisha University 
has felt these influences ina marked degree, 

There is, however, an encouraging side to 
this picture. It is encouraging that, not- 
withstanding all these adverse waves, al- 
though some of the trusted leaders have 
gone astray, and although many individ- 
uals among the Christians have lost their 
faith or have become inactive or unfruitful, 
yet not a single church has been lost to the 
faith, and for the year 1893 nearly one- 
fourth of those added to the church on 
confession of their faith in connection with 
the work of the American Board in all its 
missions throughout the world were gath- 
ered into the Congregational churches in 
Japan, 

Another encouraging sign is that there 
is a general desire on the part of the work- 
ers and of many of the Christians in the 
churches to get back the spiritual power 
and fruitage of former years. There are 
signs of a similar reaction in Doshisha, 
where President Kosaki, since his return 
last October, is working earnestly to re- 
store the former spiritual tone of the school. 
The same rising sentiment and desire were 
voiced in the unanimous request sent to 
Mr. Moody by the Congregational boty, at 
their annual meeting last April, asking him 
to come over and work with them for spir- 
itual results. 

There are still grave difficulties and dan- 
gers hanging over the workin Japan. No 
human efforts alone can solve or avert 
them. The great need is a spiritual one. 
The infant church, its leaders and its mem- 
bers need the Spirit of all truth—that One 
whom the Saviour promised to send—to 
guide them into all truth. 

All the workers in Japan, foreign and 
Japanese, need such a baptism of the Spirit 
of Christ that they shall be filled with the 
love and zeal of the Master—that they may 
feel the worth of souls and the peril of 
souls as Christ felt them. Such a general 
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quickening from on high would solve most 
of the difficulties, check the incoming waves 
of rationalism, and might make Japan a 
Christian nation in the near future, There 
are just now encouraging facts in Japan. 
Rev. Henry Loomis, the agent of the Amer- 
ican Bible Society in Japan, has secured 
permission to distribute Bibles in all the 
garrisons in the empire, and has already 
circulated thousands of copies. Permission 
has also been given to send Christian chap- 
lains to the armies in China, and several of 
the most earnest pastors have gone, fur- 
nished by the government with free trans- 
portation. Count Inouye, through whose 
efforts Dr. Neesima raised over $30,000 for 
his university in one evening, is now at the 
head of affairs in Korea, and he has chosen 
two earnest Christians as his chief advisers 
in that work. 

This is not atime for discouragement, ner 
to reduce the number of the workers in 
Japan. They must be sustained. It is en- 
couraging to know that some of the mis- 
sion boards are planning a large increase 
of the number of their workers in Japan. 
Doshisha University, which has the heroic 
life and work of its lamented founder and 
all the prayers and gifts of these years 
behind it, must be sustained and must be 
lifted up to its normal spiritual plane. 
It has sent out over 400 graduates from its 
collegiate department, most of whom as 
Christian workers are helping to lift up 
Japan; it has graduated more than 150 
from its theological department, and they 
are scattered up and down through the land 
preaching the gospel; it has sent out sev- 
eral classes from its Girls’ School, and these 
young women are, as wives of pastors and 
of others, or as teachers in Christian girls’ 
schools established by the Japanese, exert- 
ing a mighty influence to regenerate Japan; 
it has sent out classes of trained nurses, 
who are today found in the hospitals of the 
army and among the sick in other places 
wearing the badge of the Red Cross and 
preaching the gospel by their words and by 
their works; it has sent out more than 
2,000 undergraduates, many of whom are 
earnest Christian workers. Let us pray for 
this school that these streams may neither 
be stopped nor chilled, but may flow out 
during all the years of the future to bless 
and save the land. 

In view of the great need of Japan, in 
view of the great issues at stake there, in 
view of the hopeful features among the 
churches and in the government itself, 
should we not pray with great faith and 
importunity that the infant church of Japan 
may be baptized with new spiritual life, 
which shall not only reach and vivify the 
millions of the island empire, but overflow 
to bless the greater millions of Korea and 
China? 
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The husband of Rebecca Harding and the 
father of Richard Harding Davis, Mr. L 
Clarke Davis, editor of The Ledger, Philade}l- 
phia’s exceedingly reputable daily newspaper, 
who is also an intimate friend of President 
Cleveland—as is Mr. R. W. Gilder of The Cen- 
tury—says that Mr. Cleveland : 


Is an abstemious man, both with regard to 
what he drinks and what he'eats; is not only 
a rigorously self-respecting man, maintaining 
in all places and at all times the dignity of his 
great office, a fine sense of what 1s due to his 
own manhood, and a most chivalrous respect 
and honor for womanhood, but he is also a 
religious, a devout man, who zealously con- 
forms his conduct to his principles and beliefs. 
Any statement made by any on which in any 
manner or degree conflicts with this is abso- 
lutely, maliciously false and slanderous. 
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Arguments in Favor of Their Use and Testimony from Churches Using Them. 


FIVE FAVORABLE OONSIDERATIONS. 


BY REV. ANDREW W. ARCHIBALD, D. D., HYDE PARK. 


Tennyson and Lowell have celebrated the 
fabled disappearance of the sacramental 
cup supposed to have been used at the first 
institution of the Lord’s Supper, and to 
have been long preserved in England by the 
descendants of the wealthy Joseph of Ari- 
mathea. Our New England poet makes Sir 
Launfal, after searching in vain the wide 
world for the precious relic, find it at last 
in the wooden bowl with which from a 
neighboring stream he quenched the thirst 
of a poor leper lying at the gate of the cas- 
tle whence he first sallied forth in quest of 
the Holy Grail: 

In many climes, without avail, 

Thou hast spent thy life for the Holy Grail; 
Behold, it is here—this cup which thou 
Didst fill at the streamlet for me but now. 

There is no one holy cup, but all cups 
dedicated to the sacramental use are alike 
sacred, whatever may be their number. 
Individual communion cups, now coming 
into favor, would seem to have as real a 
sacredness as that which attaches with a 
kind of reverential awe to the half-dozen or 
dozen to which we have become accustomed 
from time immemorial. We need to disen- 
tangle ourselves from the enchantment of 
any Holy Grail legend, and consider certain 
points that naturally present themselves 
when a change is first broached. 

One question is as to whether the pro- 
posed new order is a departure from Scrip- 
ture, and this, perhaps, cannot he positively 
answered. In Matthew and Mark the ex- 
pression is, according to the Revised Ver- 
sion, that Christ took a cup, while in Luke 
and First Corinthians the definite article is 
used—thecup. Neither rendering precludes 
the individual chalice. The language em- 
ployed would be appropriate whatever the 
custom was. But suppose there was only 
one cup, we have already departed from 
that in having a service of several pieces. 

A second point is, granting that there is 
somewhat of a departure from the original 
order, is this variation sufficient to be con- 
sidered objectionable? There have been 
other immaterial changes. We, for in- 
stance, do not salute one another with a 
holy kiss, we do not remove our shoes or 
take the reclining position at the table, 
which indeed as a literal article of furniture 
has itself been abolished. If we are going 
to magnify the letter above the spirit, we 
would need to go tothe Jewish quarters in 
the nearest city and get their unleavened 
bread, which looks like hard-tack or crack- 
ers. There have been times when the kind 
of bread to be used has been thought vastly 
important, and there have been great con- 
troversies in the church over this trifle. 
Councils have wrangled over the question 
and the Greek and Roman churches divided 
on it, and they continue separated in their 
practice to the present. But Protestants 
have relegated this to the background, and 
take for their religious purpose the bread 
that is in common use. So it would seem 
to be of no consequence whether we have 
one cup or a dozen cups or four hundred. 

Another consideration is the sanitary. 
According to medical authority, disease can 
be communicated from lip to lip by the 
present method of communing. We could, 


of course, suppose that this would be pre- 
vented by a miracle, but the Lord is not 
thus lavish in His use of the supernatural. 
The argument used to be seriously advanced 
that converts could be immersed in a river 
from which the ice had first to be cut, and 
however delicate they were they would not 
contract a cold, and their health would not 
be in the least impaired, because they 
would be divinely protected against the 
natural consequences from an icy bath. 
Baptist churches do not thus tempt Provi- 
dence nowadays, and hence they have their 
baptistries, with warm water even, When 
diphtheria and other diseases can be so easily 
communicated by exhalations from mouth 
to mouth, it does not seem worth while to 
defy natural law in the hope of being su- 
pernaturally delivered. We ought not to 
expect miracles to be revived for our spe- 
cial benefit, where we can help ourselves. 
A member of a former church of mine told 
me that she knew of a person with cancer 
in the mouth communing in the great con- 
gregation. It would seem advisable to avoid, 
as far as possible, the risks from contagion, 
and to observe the precaution suggested by 
a larger knowledge of God’s laws, 

A fourth thought is that the introduction 
of the individual cup is in the interest of 
simple cleanliness. In our homes, or in 
our social circles, we do not drink from one 
glass of water or from a single coffee cup. 
There are low conditions of life where the 
common dish on the table serves the whole 
family, but such a domestic arrangement is 
ruled out of our households in the refine- 
ments of mcdern times. If cleanliness be 
next to godliness, as John Wesley main- 
tained, and as we all believe, the common 
cup should be displaced by the individual 
cup, the Lord’s table should not be behind 
the domestic board in this respect: As 
Christians, no less than as members of so- 
ciety, we should observe the usages of good 
taste. 

Let me note one more thing, and that is 
the revulsion of feeling which many have at 
the use of the commoncup. Even though 
this be fastidiousness in them, we ought to 
remove what is offensive to others when we 
can do so without detracting from the serv- 
ice at all and without sacrificing a princi- 
ple. Many have aconscious shrinking from 
what has been passed to so many lips before 
their turn comes. When the cup, because 
of unpleasant associations, usurps the place 
of Christ in the sacred memorial, if there is 
a legitimate remedy for this it ought to be 
applied. When Leonardo da Vinci was en- 
gaged upon his great painting known as 
The Last Supper, a person was invited to 
examine the work, and when the visitor 
began to enlarge upon the beauty of the 
chalice the painter dashed his brush across 
the object of admiration, because he felt 
that he had made a mistake in not so 
drawing the picture as to make the face 
of the blessed Master the center of attrac- 
tion. 

Whatever will minimize the cup now, 
whatever will keep itfrom rising into promi- 
nence before the mind because of its hav- 
ing been pressed by so many different lips, 
and whatever will help to magnify Christ 
and to make Him fill the spiritual vision to 
the exclusion of every material object—any 


such assistance to a proper communing 
with the Lord would seem to be desirable, 


A PHYSIOIAN’S OPINION. 


BY JOHN E. BUTLER, M.D., BOSTON. 








All must agree that.a change touching at 
any point the solemn sacrament of the Chris- 
tian Church should not be lightly made. 
And yet we need not seek far for a prece- 
dent in this matter, for it is now a fact of 
history that in times not long past many 
churches substituted for wine the unfer- 
mented juice of the grape when they be- 
came assured that such acourse might re- 
move a possible source of danger lurking 
within the cup for some unfortunate and 
tempted ones among their members, And 
today there are those who believe that the 
time has come for the churches to remove 
still another source of danger—and one per- 
haps equally important, although involving 
the physical rather than the spiritual health 
of the communicant. This danger is the 
possibility that one person may contract 
disease from another through the medium 
of the cup from which both partake of the 
communion wine. 

It is a widely accepted belief with the 
medical profession at the present time that 
certain infectious diseases, that is, diseases 
caused by an organism in which occur 
lesions of the mouth and throat, may be 
transmitted through the agency of drinking 
vessels. It is true that cases in which the 
contagion can be actually traced to such a 
source are not common. But this need not 
be wondered at when it is remembered how 
great is the difficulty always in discovering 
the origin of any particular case of infection. 
Furthermore, the fact of the possibility of 
such a method of disease transmission is in 
no way invalidated by the rarity of its oc- 
currence. I fear, therefore, no contradic- 
tion when I say that it is wholly possible 
for disease to be communicated by means 
of the communion cup when this is passed 
from lip to lip. 

I will go one step further. I believe the 
risk involved in this custom to be sufficiently 
great as to make the substitution of the in- 
dividual cup a desirable hygienic measure. 
Nor is such a measure indicative of too 
‘‘much anticipative dread of disease.’’ I 
am well aware that there are not a few 
physicians of high repute in the profession 
on account of their learning and skill who 
would not coincide with this opinion, but 
there are many others of equal learning 
and skill who are decidedly in favor of the 
change. 

It is quite certain that no unanimity of 
medical opinion can be reached by argu- 
ment. What is needed is positive evidence 
of the existence of a definite danger in the 
old custom, the acquisition of which is a 
most difficult matter. If this is to be ob- 
tained, however, it must be through the 
massing of the results of the observations 
of alarge number of competent observers. 
But that the danger is not wholly imagina- 
tive the following illustrative instances will 
show. A New York gentleman whose med- 
ical writings are widely known and highly 
regarded writes me that only a short time 
ago he met with a case of infectious disease 
which in his opinion had been contracted 
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through the medium of either a kiss or 
the communion cup. It is needless to 
state that he believes the introduction of 
the individual cup to be a desirable meas- 
ure in the.interests of preventive medicine. 
Another physician recently stated in a well. 
known medical journal that he had once 
been present at a communion service where 
the communicant at his side was one of his 
own patients, who at that very time was 
under treatment for a disease which has 
been known to be transmitted by means 
of drinking vessels, 

Even if such illustrative examples were 
lacking as respects the risk involved in the 
use of the common cup, | should still advo- 
cate its abandonment, basing my action on 
this principle: When of two equally appro- 
priate and practicable courses of action one 
is attended with a possible, even though a 
remote, danger of disease transmission, and 
the other is absolutely devoid of such dan- 
ger, it is the part of wisdom to pursue the 
latter rather than the former course. That 
the use of the individual communion cup is 
appropriate surely none will deny, and that 
it is also practicable the experience of those 
churches which have tried it, among which 
may be mentioned that with which I am 
connected, the Walnut Avenue Church of 
Boston, clearly demonstrates. 


Es 


THE RESULTS OF EXPERIENCE. 


The following testimony to the actual work- 
ing of the system in question is valuable 
evidence. 


SOUTH EVANGELICAL CHURCH, WEST ROXBURY, 
MASS. 

We adopted the individual communion cup 
a yearago. The subject had been under con- 
sideration for more than a year, and when the 
proposed change was instituted two persons 
only voted against it, and it should be said to 
their credit that their opposition was not ac- 
tive. Their decision was due to natural hesi- 
taucy against making any radical alteration 
in this solemn service. As far as I know, the 
change gives universal satisfaction today. 
Our order of service at communion has been 
entirely readapted, so that in the use of both 
elements the communicants now commune 
together instead of one after another as for- 
merly. The new service has added to the im- 
pressiveness of the occasion, and is considered 
wholly in harmony with common sense, clean- 
liness and devotion. F. W. MERRICK. 


TRINITARIAN CHURCH, TAUNTON, MASS. 
The question of individual cups was con- 
sidered by our people so long before it was 
taken up by the papers that our case must 
be looked upon as sporadic and not the result 
of contagion. We adopted the system about 
a year ago, by a unanimous and hearty vote, 
and used it for the first time at the July 
communion, 1894. We were not led by an 
overweening fear of the communion cup mi- 
crobe, for while the reason was partly a san- 
itary one it was also out of regard for that 
delicacy of feeling which requires individual 
cups, glasses, forks, and toothbrushes among 
civilized people in their own homes. 

The system works well with us, and in no 
way detracts from the dignity and solemnity 
of the service. The cups are filled before- 
hand, and are passed on simple trays con- 
taining four dozen each. After use the cups 
are deposited by the communicants on racks 
in the pews, or are gathered up at the time 
by attendants who follow the deacons. We 
are not decided as to which of these two 
ways of collecting we shall finally make per- 


‘manent, but are inclined to the former. All 


of our people, without exception, so far as I 
know, regard the system as a great improve- 
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ment, and other churches in the vicinity are 
considering the advisability of adopting it. 
SaMuEL V. CoLeE. 


FIRST CHURCH, MANCHESTER, N.H 
Innovations always meet with opposition. 
We all dislike to give up our old ways. Es- 
pecially hard must it seem to some to give up 
the old method of serving the wine at the 
communion, hallowed as it is by centuries of 
devout observance in the one manner. If the 


greatest objection to the single cup system— 


that of possible contagion—were wanting, the 
individual cup would still commend itself 
strongly. The idea of drinking after others is 
distasteful. We would never think of asking 
guests at, our own table to drink from the 
same cup or glass; much less ought we to ask 
them to do so at the table of our Lord. In 
this thought alone is a strong argument in 
favor of the individual cup. The tiny silver 
cups arranged on trays seem to me the only 
appropriate idea, however. Other systems are 
cheap in appearance and seem to be out of 
keeping with their sacred use. Speaking 
from our short experience with the individual 
service, I cannot commend it too highly on 
account of cleanliness, healthfulness, ease of 
serving and beauty of appearance. I hope it 
may soon be universally adopted. 
T. Eaton Ciapp. 


SACO, ME. 


We began using individual communion cups 
at our November communion, 1893. A tray, 
fourteen by eighteen inches in size and hold- 
ing fifty-two cups, is carried in one hand by 
a bail for distribution. Each cup holds about 
a teaspoonful and has a tapering bowl, so that 
the wine flows out without the necessity of 
throwing back the head in an awkward posi- 
tion. After being used the cups are placed’ 
in the book-racks and are collected after the 
service. We like the change very much. 

Deacon J. F. STEARNS. 


FIRST CHURCH, LOCKPORT, N. Y. 


We have tried the individual communion 
cup for six months. I was somewhat sur- 
prised that there was no objection to it from 
the very beginning. The entire membership 
of the church received it with satisfaction 
and it seems to filla long felt waut. In pri- 
vate conversation with persons in my own 
and other churches I have found a feeling of 
quiet aversion to the old method of partak- 
ing of the wine. The particular service in 
use with us has, we think, decided advantages 
over many others whose merits we considered 
before selecting. The deacons found no in- 
convenience from the very first in handling 
the cups and trays. Of course the sanitary 
argument is paramount to any others, and in 
this, as in all minor particulars, the service 
commends itself to us. J. W. Batvey. 


TRINITY CHURCH, CLEVEBAND, 0. 


We have been using individual] communion 
cups for one year. Our service consists of 
glass cups, about forty on each server, and 
each containing about a tablespoonful. We 
feared that the new method would cause de- 
lay, but from the first it has required less 
time than the old. Each deacon who passes 
the cups is followed by another who collects 
them, and the service proceeds orderly and 
expeditiously. Our fellowship is just as close 
as before; the “ tie that binds ” just as strong. 
With the individual cups there is a sense of 
sweetness and cleanliness that gives great 
satisfaction. We are not repelled by the 
thought of tobacco and saliva and polluted 
breaths and disease germs... We are more 
than satisfied by the trial, and nothing could 
induce us to go back to the old method, which 
is at best contrary to good manners and good 
health. R. A. GEORGE. 


PLYMOUTH CHURCH, MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


The individual cup for the Lord’s Supper 
won its way with my people without much 


607 


argument, the simple statement of its possi- 
bility seeming to meet a strong, although 
silent, sense of the need of it. There was far 
more sensitiveness than we were aware of as 
to the unclean and unhygienic features of the 
cupcommon to all. We discovered that cases 
in which the sensibilities of members had 
been offended to a degree which made parti- 
cipation in the second part of the communion 
service impossible were quite numerous. On 
candid reflection it was seen that there were no 
religious reasons why the clear claims of good 
taste and refinement should be set aside in 
the administration of the most beautiful and 
appealing of the ordinances of the church, 
and the only reluctance to the change which 
showed itself was the fruit of that natural 
and, on general principles, wise conservatism 
which stands on guard to prevent too hasty 
change even in the direction of apparent 
progress in respect to things sanctified by 
time and custom. The individual cup has 
abundantly justified our hopes in its adop- 
tion, and I have heard no word of regret. It 
has at least temporarily—we believe perma- 
nently—somewhat increased the attendance 
upon our communion service. 
JuDsSON TITSWORTH. 


SOME OTHER CHURCHES WHICH HAVE ADOPTED 
THE INDIVIDUAL CUP. 

Walnut Avenue, Roxbury, Mass.; Hyde Park, 
Mass.; Plymouth, Worcester, Mass.; Lee Avenue, 
Brooklyn, N. Y.; Grand Avenue, Milwaukee, Wis.; 
Second, Biddeford, Me.; First, Akron, O.; First, 
Lima, O.; Mt. Olivet Mission, Cleveland, 0.; Day- 
ton, O.; St. Charles City, Io.; Plymouth, Rochester, 
Wi ¥. 

Belden Avenue, Presbyterian, Chicago, Ill.; Mar- 
ket Street Presbyterian, Lima, O.; Presbyterian, 
Nelsonville, O.; Euclid Avenue, Disciple, Cleveland, 
O.; Methodist Episcopal, New Castle, Ind.; Metho- 
dist Episcopal, Belvidere, Ill; Methodist Episcopal, 
Chestnut Street, Portland, Me. 


A PHYSICIAN’S ADVERSE OPINION. 


Not one of the authors of this movement, 
so far as I have been able to ascertain, has 
made any painstaking research to justify the 
unwarranted conclusions arrived at; on the 
other hand, years ago, at considerable trouble 
and expense, I sought information from the 
most distinguished medical men ir the world 
on this subject. From that time until this 
no medical man has ever been able, to my 
knowledge, to produce one solitary case where 
participation in the sacred ceremony of holy 
communion has been the cause of disease. 

I think, therefore, it is safe to assume that, 
with the many interesting and valuable in- 
vestigations still undetermined, medical men 
had better seek some other source as the cause 
of infection from disease. The devout Chris- 
tian had better employ his thoughts in the 
consideration of his soul’s salvation rather 
than in the dangers of infection of disease 
from his neighbor. W. T PF. 

ran eee 

One objection raised against the individual 
communion cup is that it destroys an ordi- 
nance of Jesus Christ. ‘‘ What bas become of 
the original institution’’ as to form, asks one 
pastor, “‘or what has become of the authority 
of the Lord in regard to this His own institu- 
tion?’’ Such perversion, he claims, is not the 
only course to be taken for the protection of 
His servants against the communication of 
bacteria. The course in his church is to re- 
quest that certain persons, whose condition 
is such that they might transmit disease to 
others at communion, do not participate at 
all. But it might pertinently be asked what 
becomes of the fulfillment of the ordinance 
under these circumstances, and of the Lord’s 
command at its institution, ‘Drink ye all 


of it.” 
OO 


Christ’s sufferings are a rebuke to our soft- 
ness and self-pleasing. It is not indeed wrong 
to enjoy the comforts and the pleasures of life. 
But we are too terrified to be parted from 
them and too afraid of pain and poverty.— 
James Stalker. 
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The Home 
WHEN? 


BY ELLEN A. SCRIMGEOUR, 


“Thy kingdom come. Thy will be done.” 
’Tis thus we pray, O risen Son! 

But not as Thou, with eyelids wet 

And face bedewed with bloody sweat, 
Else would Thy cause be won. 


When will Thy kingdom come, O Lord? 
When shall all nations hear Thy Word? 
When? Ah, Thou holy One divine, 
When we, the branches of the Vine, 
With love like Thine our lives engird. 
ee eee 

The celebration of Patriot’s Day this week 
in Massachusetts suggests the advantage of 
a certain timeliness in the household read- 
ing. If there are boys in the family their 
patriotism may be easily stirred by the 
recitation of Paul Revere’s Ride and simi- 
lar ballads, or by recounting the historical 
ineidents which give the day its signifi- 
eance. Let us remember that, familiar as 
adults may be with this class of literature, 
the themes are by no means threadbare to 
the young folks. The recurring spring, too, 
is a golden opportunity for becoming ac- 
quainted with John Burroughs, Bradford 
Torrey and Olive Thorne Miller, whose 
charming books on birds and outdoor life 
never fail to hold the attention of even 
quite young children if read to them by an 
older person. The transition from these to 
poems like Shelley’s Skylark is not so great 
as many imagine. Is there not time, even 
in the busy house-cleaning season, to cul- 
tivate patriotism and a love for nature by 
adopting some such methods? Try it for 
fifteen minutes each day and report suc- 
cess to Mothers in Council. 


We note with satisfaction the fact that 
several towns in Minnesota have passed an 
ordinance authorizing the arrest of boys 
and girls who are found on the streets 
after nine o’clock at night unaccompanied 
by parent or guardian, This pernicious 
habit of street loafing is quite as common 
at the East as the West. Within a week we 
heard the pastor of one of our best New 
England churches declare that a serious 
obstacle to his success with the young 
lay in the lack of parental restraint in re- 
spect to being out on the street after dark. 
Similar testimony may be heard from those 
in charge of Boys’ Brigades. But while it 
is well tq impose outward restrictions these 
should be fortified by home authority. Nor 
should the burden of enforcing this author- 
ity rest upon the mother alone, as is too 
often the case. With the civic renaissance 
which is a distinguishing movement of the 
day, let us have also a revival of family 
discipline. That would be the first step 
toward the ideal citizenship of which we 
shall be talking so eloquently this very 
week. And a good place to begin is at the 
Jerusalem of one’s own fireside. Where is 
your boy as you read this paragraph? 


A correspondent calls attention to the 
fact that in most household magazines no 
recognition is made of wives who are 
obliged to do their own work. Recipes, 
fashions for garments, ways of entertain- 
ing, etc., are all graduated to tLe scale of 
the household which has servants. The 
writer says: ‘‘I have sometimes wondered 
if these polite publications were intended 
to reach only the class of people who were 
able to live in comfort, and that the great 
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class of common people who must be maid 
and mistress at the same time were to be 
ignored.”’ By no means. The intelligent, 
capable women who run the whole domes- 
tic machinery themselves can usually mod- 
ify patterns, recipes and rules to suit their 
own needs. If a writer in a domestic jour- 
nal says, for instance, ‘Instruct the maid 
to do thus and so,’’ the admonition, in nine 
cases out of ten, pertains to something 
which the mother herself would do natu- 
rally, without having attention specially 
talled thereto. It is only ignorance which 
needs oversight. There may be some ground 
for the writer’s criticism, but on the whole 
we feel that even the average family with- 
out any servant finds many valuable sug- 
gestions in the household literature of the 


present day. 
fal es eS Oe oe 


THE HOUSEHOLD PROBLEM. 


Il, 


BY MRS. MARGARET E. SANGSTER. 





Probably at no previous period have in- 
telligent women known more about house- 
keeping than they do at present. <A widely 
spread opinion to the contrary, notwith- 
standing, there is nothing especially diffi- 
cult or subtle in the knowledge requisite 
to manage a house. One must have com- 
mon sense, one must have method, one 
must have tact, one must bestow attention. 
A girl who can set type, or practice stenog- 
raphy, or write an article, or paint a pic- 
ture, or embroider a center piece, or sell 
goods, or make a gown or bonnet, can mas- 
ter everything connected with housekeep- 
ing in six weeks or less, if she have a suffi- 
cient motive. Training schools and cook- 
ing classes and lectures on domestic econ- 
omy are very helpful, but they are not 
essential, given the wish to learn and the 
brains to put processes and results to- 
gether. In many portions of the United 
States skilled help cannot be found—it is 
simply not attainable at any price—and here 
the mother and daughters, sometimes with 
rude and primitive appliances, have to per- 
form the domestic drudgery. Drudgery it 
inevitably becomes when undertaken only 
as a task, unillumined by gentle thoughts 
and unleavened by ambition. We may 
make drudgery of any work, or we may 
uplift it to rare and rich nobility by the 
spirit we bring to it. 

Still, even with the many assisting hands 
held out, there are women who know prac- 
tically little of housekeeping. While such 
gifted writers as Marion Harland, her 
daughter, Mrs. Christine Terhune Herrick, 
Mrs. Rorer, Eliza Parker and others have 
devoted their talents to describing the best 
and easiest way of doing each thing about 
the house, there is small excuse for any 
one’s remaining in ignorance. Yet, after 
all, the best way to learn is to attack the 
problem with both hands and a willing 
beart. 

If you have ever bestowed a summer 
morning upon the basket of neatly folded 
and dampened clothes, you will better 
understand what it means, to back and 
shoulder blades and elbows and hands and 
the soles of one’s feet, to wield a heavy 
iron. Perhaps you will be willing to forego 
a few frills, a few tucks, a few puffs, in view 
of the hardness of ironing these well, if 
you have done the work a few times your- 
self, 

If you have personally washed the beauti- 
ful flannels, which are such a comfort, cost 
so much money, and shrink so amazingly 
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under careless and ill-taught handling, you 
will speak with insistent authority when 
you tell Katy that they are not to be rubbed 
with soap, but to be dipped up and down in 
tepid soap-suds, that they are to be rinsed 
in clean water of precisely the same tem- 
perature as the previous bath, that they are 
to be pulled in a certain designated way, 
and, above all, ironed while very damp. 
Katy, discerning with respect that you 
know what you are talking about, will 
follow your directions, and will probably 
soon take a proper pride in, ber skill. 

So will it be with bread, that frequent 
disappointment, with steaks, so often 
charred on the outside and raw in the mid- 
dle, with soups and omelets and scallops 
and puddings, if one knows how to bake, 
to broil, to mix, to combine, as she easily 
may know, by taking a little trouble, she 
can then show or teach another. She will 
not be above learning from the other, at 
need, for Bridget may in some things have 
a better method than her mistress, but she 
will not be obliged to stand by and see 
wicked waste, simply because she has not 
the knowledge which means thrift. 

Our daughters at school are very much 
occupied with their various lessons and 
their work in this or that department. 
Still, on Saturdays and in vacations, it is a 
pleasant thing for them to learn, bit by bit, 
the niceties of home management, so that, 
insensibly, a girl, helping mother, learns 
the mysteries of cooking, assumes the over- 
sight of the family table, gains a quick eye 
for defects, sees that the china is lintless 
and the silver bright, and, at a glance, can 
tell what is wrong in bedmaking, where the 
deficiency is in the room which should 
look homelike and is, instead, grim and 
forbidding. Let the mother yield some of 
her cares to the blithe young daughter; let 
the latter bring her taste, her sympathy 
with modern fashions, and her strength of 
nerve and gayety of temper to the solution 
of the household problem. 

There comes to every woman in middle 
life a season when she needs and has earned 
the right to rest. What a blessed relief, 
then, just to drop the housekeeping wholly 
for a time, letting the daughter become 
responsible for the home table, for the 
management of the money, for the maid— 
if there be one—for father’s comfort, for 
the children’s pleasure. A dear, grown-up 
daughter may save her mother years of 
weakness and pain if she be allowed to 
step in at just the right moment, and the 
value to herself of such experience is prac- 
tically past estimation. It will make her, 
in years to be, a better and happier wife for 
some good man. 


THE OOMFORT OF FEW GOWNS. 


‘BY ALICE HAMILTON RICH, 





We often read articles from the economic 
side as to household and personal expendi- 
ture. Buta friend of mine put the matter 
of dress in a new light, and it seemed so 
reasonable, and withal so practical, that I 
will give it to the readers of ‘‘ The Home”’ 
as nearly as possible in her own words. 

All women are more or less troubled with 


‘the question of what or what not to wear. 


For my own part I will confess that I have 
received many an invitation whose accept- 
ance would have been a real pleasure had 
it not been for the question, ‘‘ What shall | 
wear?” In fact, the oversight of my name 
would have been welcome save for the nat- 
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ural chagrin one has of being of so little 
importance as to make this oversight pos- 
sible. As you know, I live a busy life, my 
home and children demanding and gladly 
receiving the larger part of my time, Then 
there are my church duties, also philan- 
thropical work outside of church lines of 
scarcely less importance, I belong to a lit- 
erary club, for I feel that I need develop- 
ment along social and intellectual lines to 
keep pace with my scholarly husband and 
growing family of children. Then there are 
the demands of society, which cannot wholly 


-be ignored. 


As I have said, the question of dress was 
a serious drawback to my enjoyment of 
social and even of home, church and club 
life. It was the skeleton which would not 
stay in the closet. It became, asit were, 
a dummy, and as is the habit of these 
creatures of wire and cotton demanded a 
constant change and variety of gowns. 
First, there was the home dress. I was 
desirous of being attractive to my husband, 
and pleasing as well to my children, I read 
all those articles in the home department of 
magazines and newspapers which declare 
with. authority that the happiness of the 
home is largely dependent upon the at- 
tractive dress of the wife and mother. I 
read with horror of those husbands who 
have lost all love of wife and home be- 
cause the wife was not always well dressed, 
no matter what her work, and always smil- 
ing, no matter how tired and worried, and 
I strove to live up to the regulations laid 
down. Such stories as How One Wife 
Kept Her Husband I read with eagerness. 
I confess sometimes the question, which I 
cast out as heresy, would come into my 
mind, why it was so much more a wife’s 
duty to keep her husband at home than 
it was her husband’s to stay at home? 

Afier preparing various gowns for home 
use according to the patterns of the afore- 
mentioned articles, such as fresh, delicate 
lawns and snowy white gowns for summer 
wear, also dark blue cambric and soft wool 
wrappers, always relieved by a dainty white 
ruffle at the neck for breakfast use—you all 
know the regulation style of a home dress 
to keep one’s husband—they were found 
to be only suitable for home use. There 
were still those to be provided for church, 
club and street wear, as well as reception 
and party gowns. For church I chose quiet 
colors, simply made, and in some instances 
these gowns answered for wearing at lit- 
erary or missionary meetings. My street 
gown also could be adapted, with a few ac- 
cessories, for an occasional use at these 
gatherings, as well as for afternoon teas, 
But there were still to be prepared elabe- 
rate reception and party gowns, and these 
must be of sufficient variety, I was told, not 
to become a part of myself, but a never 
changing delight to observers. Really the 
skeleton came out of my closet and became 
a dressmakers’ dummy indeed. I was put- 
ting more thought upon its clothing than 
upon anything else that belonged to home, 
church, literary or social life. In my at- 
tempt to keep my husband by wearing 
dainty gowns, with a continual change of 
ribbons and laces, or to vie with my ac- 
quaintances in the number and elegance of 
church, street and party gowns, I was losing 
both flesh and temper. 

One morning my husband remarked, when 
I was delayed by basting the much-adver- 
tised white ruffle in my morning gown, that 
for his part he thought a plain collar would 
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look equally well, and then I could be ready 
for breakfast on time; and when the same 
evening, after I had spent the whole day in 
refashioning a gown to have it ready for his 
return to dinner, and because of the strain 
upon my nerves was a little fretful with the 
children, I heard him say under his breath, 
‘¢Fine feathers do not make fine birds,” 
and ‘‘ Handsome is that handsome does,’’ 
Of course I felt myself greatly abused, and 
at night cried myself to sleep, as any other 
woman would be likely to do. 

The next morning I sat down and thought 
the whole matter over, and I will give you 
the result. I decided to confine myself to 
a very few gowns, not for economy’s sake, 
although that is an advantage not to be de- 
spised, but for comfort’s sake. I will say 
in passing that there is now plenty of room 
in the closet, both for the skeleton and my 
clothes. It is no longer needed as a dress- 
makers’ dummy. I have five gowns in 
winter, six in summer. A niorning wrap- 
per, an afternoon gown, which also does 
duty for street, church, club and afternoon 
teas; for afternoons at home I have as a 
change with my street dress, which does 
ordinary duty there also, a princess tea 
gown. These, with two party or reception 
gowns, complete my wardrobe. As I say, 
in the summer I add one to the number in 
the way of something that will be both suit- 
able and comfortable for warm days. Of 
course, one would naturally have one or 
two well-worn gowns that may take turns 
with the one wrapper mentioned for morn- 
ing wear, or even for an occasional after- 
noon at home. After investing in these 
five gowns, for it was in winter—in part 
new, while others were remodeled from old 
ones to look as well as new—I determined 
they were to be used at least three years, 
with very little change. That this might 
be possible and not make myself conspicu- 
ous for oddity when in company of what is 
usually considered well-dressed society, I 
chose to have my gowns made in what I 
called a conservative fashion, Extremes 
were avoided, and styles most becoming to 
my face and figure were considered. I in- 
dividualized my gowns, as it were. Being 
inclined to be stout and of medium hight, 
morning, afternoon and reception gowns 
were modeled largely upon the princess 
pattern. This made a change of sleeve and 
drapery occasionally easily arranged. I 
chose my materials from plain, rich goods, 
no novelties being used. | always have a 
black silk gown, my other nice one being 
not of a striking color, but one that har- 
monizes with my complexion, hair and 
eyes. 

O, the comfort of having only to choose 
from two gowns for even an elaborate re- 
ception. As I have decided not to have 
new ones, that is all the decision that is 
necessary. When I go to church, club or 
concert, my street dress is ready for use 
without even the need of a choice between 
two. Dressing for breakfast is simply me- 
chanical. I can give my thoughts to plan- 
ning work for the day. When I receive an 
invitation to an afternoon tea, my street 
gown is all ready for service. With each 
invitation, I simply note the day and hour 
and the character of the party, elaborate or 
simple, and on the afternoon or evening 
don the gown provided as appropriate for 
such an occasion. As I have no need to 
give thought to apparel, I can take real 
pleasure in the anticipation of the event, 
and at the time can enjoy the kaleidoscope 
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scene of the gowns of the other ladies, my- 
self inconspicuous, yet knowing I am both 
ladylike and really well dressed. I can also 
give more thought to the art of converea- 
tion, and have really found myself at times 
the center of a circle discussing some current 
event or late literary interest. Of course I 
sometimes hear that it was said, ‘ Mrs, H. 
wore that old gown again,’’ but I also have 
heard, ‘‘ What a comfort it is to be able to 
recognize aladyatonce. There is something 
individual about Mrs. H.’’ While another 
added, ‘‘ Yes, I do not feel each time I meet 
her that I must make a new acquaintance.” 
I also hear it said, ‘I do not see how Mis. 
H. finds time to do so much philanthropic 
work or read so many books.”’ And some- 
times it is added, ‘‘ It must be she neglects 
her home and children.’’ But, after all, such 
remarks do not harm me. I know the se- 
cret of time gained. My husband anu chil- 
dren really have more of my time than for- 
merly, and both often say that they have 
become attached to mamma’s gowns, be- 
cause they seem a part of her. And then, 
as my eldest daughter, a girl of fourteen, 
says, ‘‘Mamma has time to read girls’ 
stories with me, and I really think enjoys 
them as much asI do,”’ 

At this point my friend was called out of 
the room to look after some domestic duty 
—for I was a visitor in her home at the 
time—and I thought over my own experi- 
ence in this matter of dress, and even be- 
fore her return I was almost, if not quite, 
persuaded to go and do likewise. Upon 
further thought Iam not sure that six or 
even five gowns is not an extravagance, and 
that a less number would bring, according 
to inverse proportion, a correspondingly 
greater comfort. Reader, what think you? 





THAT UNEARNED GOVERNMENT 
INOOME. 


One of our readers is a little puzzled by cer- 
tain statements made in a recent article by 
George E. Walsh concerning the unearned 
income of the United States government, 
which amounts to $100,000, at least, every 
year. The writer says: ‘If government should 
pay me $100 in gold and I should lose it I 
don’t clearly see how the Treasury would 
make a cent out of it.’”” Again he asks: ‘‘ Sup- 
pose I have a hundred coins and cut up one- 
quarter of each and sell those mutilated coins 
to the government for their bullion value, 
and government makes seventy-five new coins, 
how much does government make?” 


In reply Mr. Walsh says: ‘‘ Most of the in- 
come of $100,000 is made from silver and not 
gold coin, as the writer apparently assumes. 
His whole difficulty seems to be in not clearly 
understanding the difference between the face 
value and bullion value of coin. The govern- 
ment only purchases the pure silver or gold 
when it is melted down, and not the alloy 
which is mixed with it in all coins. If the 
writer should mutilate coins and sell them to 
the government as bullion he would receive 
only the actual value of pure gold or silver, 
and the Treasury would mix alloy with the 
precious metal, to give it the necessary 
strength before issuing it as coinagain. The 
government’s profit would be the difference 
between the face and bullion value, minus the 
cost of making. If the coins are worn much 
the government makes still more. 

When coin is lost itis replaced by new, and 
on every new issue the government makes the 
small difference between the face and bullion 
value. This is very little in the case of gold 
coins and very largein silver. But then gold 
coins are used to a small extent compaced 
with silver, and the income mentioned in the 
article comes mostly Jrom the silver money ” 
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He that is much in prayer shall grow rich 
in grace. 





When we are puzzled, and perhaps dis- 
tressed, by what happens to us it is worth 
while to remember that our Heavenly 
Father has others as well as ourselves 
whom He must consider. Our interests 
usually are of supreme importance to us. 
But they cannot be as often to others, and 
He cannot fail to deal fairly by one and 
all. Moreover, although the peculiar trial 
which befalls me may seem unaccountable 
to me and its intended lesson may not be 
clear at once, it may have an eternal sig- 
nificance for some one else who is aware 
of it. It even may have been allowed to 
befall me chiefly for his benefit. Once in 
a while the experience of another is worth 
more to us than if it had been our own. 
It is comforting to remember how many 
facts are covered by those significant words 
of Jesus, ‘‘What I do thou knowest not 
now; but thou shalt understand here- 
after.” 





There is no sorrow, Lord, too light 
To bring in prayer to Thee; 

There is no anxious care too slight 
To claim Thy sympathy. 


There is no secret sigh we breathe 
But meets Thine ear divine, 

And every cross grows light beneath 
The shadow, Lord, of Thine. 





**My voice shalt Thou hearin the morn- 
ing, O Lord.’”’ The Psalmist’s prayer is 
offered in the morning. It is not wrung 
out by the exigencies of the day. It does 
not come from the burden and the heat. 
It is not wakened by the cares of the world. 
It is not a cry called forth by personal pain. 
It comes from the heart as yet unburdened, 
from the spirit as yet free....O Thou 
whose name is Love it is in the offering of 
love that Thou rejoicest. There is no sac- 
rifice to Thee like the morning sacrifice. It 
is dearest to Thy heart because it is most 
spontaneous to mine. The cry of the weary 
is open to Thee, but it is not precious to 
Thee, The prayers of evening can wake 
Thy pity, but only the prayers of morning 
can stir Thy joy. Many voices cry to Thee 
from the dusk; let mine be from the dawn. 
Let me bring Thee my springtime, my 
freshness, my glory. Let me bring Thee 
a desire for communion that is born not of 
fear but of love.—Matheson. 





There are many who would die for Christ, 
but in these times He calls for men willing 
to live for Him, What is needed today is 
a higher heroism, a nobler, more costly 
martyrdom—that of the living sacrifice, the 
sustained resolve, the renewed self- giving, 
the daily consecration.—-Josiah Strong. 





Almigbty and most merciful Fatber, 
in whose bands are the wills and affec= 
tions of men, kindle in my beart boly de= 
sites and emotions, and drive away all 
corrupt and evil thougbts. © dispose 
me to perfect love and obedience, that 4 
may long after and seek the boliness 
witbout wbicb no one sball see the Lord. 
© strengtben and establish me, tbat 
amid all the bopes and fears, the jops 
and sorrows and the temptations of this 
world, my beart may be fized on bigb, 
where alone true joys are to be found, 
for Cbrist’s sake. Amen. 
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SUNDAY OOOUPATIONS FOR BOYS 
AND GIRLS.* 


LESSON FOR APRIL 28, THE LORD'S SUPPER. 
BY MBS. CLARA SMITH COLTON, PATOHOGUE, N. ¥. 


If children are familiar with the ceremonies 
of the Passover supper and the reason for it, 
as they should be, only a few words are 
needed to make the “ lesson setting.” Then, 
for introduction, talk with them about a time 
in our country when men had to go and fight 
in order that good might come to our whole 
nation, and the poor black people who were 
slaves might be made free. Some of your 
fathers and uncles and grown-up brothers 
went away bravely because they knew that 
it would bring suffering and danger if they 
did not go to help. There were sad partings 
from the dear ones who went away to be 
soldiers. But it was far sadder that many 
never came back. They died on the battle- 
field. They gave up their lives that we all 
might have a free, happy, united country. 
How should we feel toward these brave men? 
Get answers from the children as “‘ Be thank- 
ful,” “Think about them,’ ‘‘ Remember how 
good they were,” etc. Talk about Decoration 
Day, letting the children tell what they know. 
We scatter flowers on the graves of the sul- 
diers as a sign of our loving remembrance of 
them and their brave deeds. 

We have been learning for months about 
the beautiful, helpful things which Jesus did 
on earth. The time was near for Him to go 
back to His rightful place with His father in 
heaven. He had told His disciples that He 
must suffer and die in order that all men 
might have a chance to inherit the kingdom 
of heaven. We cannot explain just why this 
was the only way to save a sinful world. 

Since the way for saving the world was to 
come through Jesus’ suffering and dying, He 
wished His disciples to remember often how 
much He had done for them and for all men. 
The time was near for Him to leave, so He 
had them all go to a quiet upper room where 
they could be alone, and as they ate a simple 
meal together He talked of His suffering and 
death, which were close at hand. No doubt 
He called to mind how He had once explained 
that He was the “ bread of life.” Then He 
broke the loaves of bread in pieces and poured 
out the wine and said He wanted them to 
come together, after He was gone, and let the 
bread and the grape juice be signs of their 
loving remembrance of Him. 

Then Jesus told His disciples an awful 
thing which made them tremble. He said 
that one of them then eating with Him asa 
friend was planning to go and tell the men 
who wanted to kill Him just where they 
could find Him, yet all the time he was mak- 
ing believe that he was a loving disciple. To 
do this is to betray, and the one who does 
such a thing is called a traitor. The disciples 
asked: “Is it I, Lord?” “Is it 1?” Jesus 
did not tell who it was, but soon Judas, for 
he was the one, went out to do his evil deed. 

Talk with the children about communion 
Sunday, and how disciples of Jesus through 
all these hundreds of years since the Last 
Supper have loved to come together with 
tender hearts to remember what He has done 
for them. 

Occupation for hands. 

Let the children make a goblet as a sign of 
“the cup,” and write on it things to remem- 
ber about Jesus and things they can do for 
Him, Let them make a heart, a sword, a 
lamb, a cross, a crown, and with a concord- 
ance help them to find Bible verses which are 
suggested by the objects, e. g., ‘‘ Blessed are 
the pure in heart,” ‘‘ The sword of the Spirit, 
which is the Word of God,” etc. 





Among the little workaday virtues com- 
mend us to that bright and cheery temper 
which finds out the good side of everything 
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and knows how to say the pleasant word 
which sets faces smiling.—Kdward Garrett. 





But in all her purposes and in all her activ- 
ity she seemed to have had self for a center, 
and she felt that she would gladly give up 
every single advantage she possessed if she 
could but depose that self and enthrone some 
other divinity in its place. O, the bliss of 
waking up in the morning with the thoughts 
turned outward instead of inward! — Mark 
Ru'herford. 








“T have used 
Cleveland’s Bak- 
ing Powder exclu- 
sively for several 
years, because | 
have found it what 
it claims to be, pure 
and wholesome. 
The results have 
been uniformly sat- 
‘isfactory.” 
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Author of the 
Boston Cook Book 











A Palatable 
Stimulant for Invalids 


Liebig COMPANYS 
Extract of Beef 


An indispensable aid to 
the best cooking 
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WALTER BAKER & CO. 


The Largest Manufacturers of 
PURE, HICH CRADE 


» COCOAS AND CHOCOLATES 


£2, On this Continent, have received 


HIGHEST AWARDS 
from the great 


Industrial and Food 


EXPOSITIONS. 
In Europe and America, 


Unlike the Dutch Process, no Alka- 
lies or other Chemicals or Dyes are 


. sed_in any of their pre 

Their delicions BREAKFAST COCOA te cbeolutely 
pure and soluble, and costs less than one cent @ Cups 
SOLD BY GROCERS EVERYWHERE, 


WALTER BAKER & CO. DORCHESTER, MASS. 
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The Conversation Corner. 


THIS miniature 
picture is only a 
hint of the un- 
counted flags and 
. streamers which 
RN covered the walls 
Ry and floated from 
“Tews the ceiling of Mu- 
*\.) sic Hall in Boston 
two days ago, April 
3 (you know I always write the Corner two 
weeks before you see it), The occasion was 
the ‘‘testimonial’”’ to Dr. Samuel F. Smith, 
the aged author of our national anthem, 
America. ‘The Congregationalist had a por- 
trait and sketch of him three weeks ago, 
and I told you of his reception at the ‘‘ Old 
South’’ on Washington’s Birthday. I went 
to Music IaJl because I knew that I should 
see some of you Cornerers there, and hear 
patriotic music and addresses. I was not 
disappointed. The afternoon was given up 
to the children, and hundreds of them were 
there. I have no doubt many of our mem- 
bers were among them—certainly I had 
scarcely taken my seat when I saw one lit- 
tle fellow whose letters you have read in 
the Corner come in and find his seat not far 
from me. How he did cheer, too, when Dr. 
Smith came in, and when America was 
sung by two hundred children from the 
Boston public schools! 

The governor of Massachusetts presided 
in the evening and led the great audience 
in three cheers for the author of Amer- 
ica, who, though eighty-six years old, 
spoke so loud that all could hear him as 
be told again the story of his writing ‘*‘ My 
country, ‘tis of thee,’’ sixty-three years ago, 
how it was first sung by the children in 
Park Street Church, and how by being 
printed in one of Lowell Mason’s juvenile 
singing books it went from Boston into all 
the country round about. So you see that 
children started the hymn on its wonderful 
career, 

The music was grand—the children’s part 
of it, the Hallelujah Chorus by the Handel 
and Haydn Society, Star Spangled Banner 
sung by a lady (while a negro waved a large 
flag in the middle of the audience), other 
songs by the Harvard Glee Club, and (best 
of all to me) the ‘* medley of patriotic airs’’ 
by the band, including the bugle-calls of 
the army camp. These brought back the 
scenes of wartime, and I felt as though I 
was on the banks of the James or the Ap- 
pomattox, as in the April of thirty years 
ago. It seemed to have escaped the atten- 
tion of all the speakers that it was the exact 
anniversary of that eventful day, April 3, 
1865, when after four long years of fighting 
the ‘* boys in blue’? marched into Peters- 
burg and Richmond. I know this is all 
ancient history to you young folks, but you 
must excuse a little enthusiasm in us old 
fellows. I do not forget that I saw Abra- 
ham Lincoln and General Grant in the cap- 
tured city that morning! 

While writing this I read a patriotic news 
item that belongs to the present date, viz., 
that orders have been cabled from Wash- 
ington to the flag-ship San Francisco at Pa- 
lermo and the Marblehead at Gibraltar to 
hasten to Turkish ports. Of course you 
will notice that the order was given the day 
after the publication of our Corner hint that 
you should use your influence at Washing- 
ton to have this very thing done—and you 
can put this and that together! 
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And here is a letter from a Japanese 
friend (educated in this country), showing 
how that empire has approved methods for 
caring for its soldiers such as proved a bless- 
ing to our soldiers in the War for the Union 
thirty years ago: 


... The Japanese government henceforth 
allows Christians and Christian ministers to 
work among soldiers, even in the battle-fields 
as well as at home, and now Christians can 
distribute to soldiers freely Bibles and pam- 
a on Christian religion, and there have 

en many ministers started for the battle- 
fields to preach Christ to thesoldiers in China. 
Ever since the war has begun Buddhist and 
Shintoist have been allowed to accompany 
army and navy, and the government fed those 
priests, but Christians were not allowed to do 
this, but now Christians get the same priv- 
ilege as others. Another reason to rejoice is 
that in this war Red Cross Society has been 
doing great work, the Empress of Japan at its 
head, so that every soldier knows well what 
the cross means to him. 


I have had for some time a letter, written 
in Japanese characters—I could not have 
written it half as well—from our little friend 
in the Okayama Orphanage, O Hana San. 
Just now as I have room for it, a Japanese 
gentleman happens to call, and he has given 
us a literal translation of it. 


I write you a letter. Although the cold 
weather has set now in, I am, under the 
grace of God, working and studying dail 
without sickness. So please relieve yourself 
from a burden of thinking of myself. How 
are you getting along, Sir? As I will pray 
for you henceforward, I ask you will likewise 
pray forme. Since I am working and sewing 
and getting —e without any trouble, an 
do not quarrel, please feel yourself free from 
anxious care of me. I am sincerely glad of 
being helped by you. Yosuipa Hana Yo. 


No, dear girl, we will not be anxious 
about you—nor about our American Cor- 


nerers if they too will not quarrel and if |, 


they will keep themselves busy every day 
with study and work! I am sure that the 
investors in Okayama stock will find an 
extra dividend in this letter. 

I have occasional letters from Cornerers, 
asking what they can do for some good 
cause. One inquiry just before Christmas 
was answered by the address of a home 
missionary family. From a letter just re- 
ceived it seems that a ‘ barrel’’ was sent 
from Ohio to the Ponca Reservation in Ne- 
braska; this is the way it was received: 

... The Missouri River was frozen over 
only in part at that time, but we got it all 
right at last and were all made glad, even 
little Curtis, who wants his reins to play 
with. We remember The Congregationalist 
Cornerers well, and we are glad to have such 
a token of love from one out of that warm 
Corner. Tell them that they shall not out- 
love us, although we can do no more than 
to express our love and kind wishes. 

Now I have a letter from Mrs. Colton of 
the ‘“‘Sunday Occupations for Boys and 
Girls,’’ saying that a well-known mission- 
ary lady in Japan wishes some of her ‘ Bible 
toys’’ for use in her school and wondering 
whether some of you Cornerers would make 
them. She suggests particularly the Golden 
Stairway (March 7) and a S. S. map which 

. . may be made by glueing The Congrega- 
tionalist’s Oriental Tour Supplement map of 
Palestine to a piece of matboard (such as is 
used in framing pictures) of the same size as 
the map. Mark bits of paper with the initials 
of the places where the events of the lesson 
occurred, and fasten them with tacks. Use 
shining brass tacks for Mt. Hermon and Mt. 
Olivet. Put atiny crosson Mt.Calvary. The 
map could be afterwards marked off into ir- 
regular shaped pieces and cut up, 80 as to 
have a dissected map. 


If any Cornerers choose to prepare any 
such “ Sunday toys’’ for Japanese children, 
I will see that they are forwarded. Remem- 
ber our Galatian text—6: 9! 
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IN IST UPON HAVING 
TANDARD 
OAPS. 


ONE OF THE OLDEST, 
BEST KNOWN, AND MOST 
AGREEABLE OF ALL IS 


| CONSTANTINE’S 





A healing and beautify- 
ing skin soap which is 
equally useful for the 
Toilet, Bath and Nursery. 

— Druaeaists.— 


“PINE TAR SOAP. 











Persian Healing. 








by the million. Every va- 

BERRY PLANTS riety Currants, Grapes, 
Hardy Peaches, Aspara- 

us, Rhubarb, Jap.Chestnuts. By mail toall parts U.S. at 
agts. prices. Free book, Dollars, Fun & Comfort in Fruit 


wot ahaa Mesa: JAPAN PLUMS 
The Chief Charm 


of silver and gold, whether for table 
or toilet, is their brilliancy. That's 
the charm that attracts. With 


SILVER 0 os 
ELEC ET CON 


their brilliancy is developed to a 
remarkable degree—equalled only 
when fresh from the hands of the 
silversmith. 


Send for trial quantity or box post. 
paid, 15 cts. It’s sold everywhere. 
C 


THE ELECTRO SILICON CO., 72 John St., New York 
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LEsson FOR APRIL 28. Mark 14: 12-26. 
THE LORD'S SUPPER. 
BY REV. A. B. DUNNING, D.D. 


The relation between God and His people 
is maintained by means of acovenant. That 
covenant needs to be often formally renewed. 
There have been in human history two of 
these covenants. The old covenant was first 
made at Sinai, when God proclaimed His law 
and the people accepted it. It was renewed 
in the daily sacrifices, but came in process of 
time to be repeated with greatest solemnity 
at the annual feast of the Passover. That 
feast was celebrated by Christ and the disci- 
ples just before His death, and He then insti- 
tuted what He called “the new covenant in 
My blood, even that which is poured out for 
you.” That Passover marked the transition 
from the Jewish nation as the favored people 
of God to the beginning of the kingdom of 
God as a spiritual fellowship of disciples of 
Christ, whose ruling purpose is to obey and 
serve Him. The new kingdom was founded 
on the new covenant, which was made by 
Christ’s law of love taught by Him to His dis- 
ciples and by their promise of obedience, the 
compact being sealed by His sacrifice on the 
cross. We shall best understand it by study- 
ing: 

1. The contrast between the old covenant 
and the new. The old covenant was made at 
Sinai; the new at Calvary. The old covenant 
was based on the ten commandments [Ex. 24: 
3-8]; the new was based on the revelation of 
the love of Christ, who said, ‘‘ If ye love Me, 
ye will keep My commandments.” The old 
covenant was made with one nation and was 
limited to it. The new belongs to no nation, 
but seeks to include all nations by personal 
relations with Jesus Christ. The old was 
made by an elaborate system of sacrifices ; the 
new was made by means of “ one sacrifice for 
sins forever.” The qualification for entering 
into the old covenant was Jewish birth; the 
way to enter into the new is by the new birth. 

In preparation for the old covenant Moses 
‘sent young men of the children of Israel, 
which offered burnt offerings and sacrificed 
peace offerings to the Lord.”” In preparation 
for the new Jesus sent two disciples to ar- 
range a place. The old was made in a barren 
plain under the gloomy shadows of a treeless 
mountain ; the new in the midst of loving in- 
tercourse of friends in an upper room. God’s 
chosen people were brought for the purpose 
of entering into the old covenant unto a moun- 
tain “‘that burned with fire, and unto black- 
ness and darkness and tempest and the sound 
of a trumpet and the voice of words, ... so 
fearful . . . that Moses said, I do exceedingly 
fear and quake.” The new covenant was 
made in what Christ called “‘My guest cham- 
ber,” and “‘ with My disciples.” 

The preparation for the new, like the old, 
was carefully planned and deliberately car- 
ried out. It should always be made thought- 
fully and deliberately, that the meaning of 
the Lord’s Supper may be fully realized. It 
is not less but far richer in meaning than the 
ancient Passover. It requires the prepara- 
tion of mind and heart made by private med- 
itation and by the gathering together before- 
hand of disciples for prayer, conference and 
instruction. ‘ 

2. The disciples at the table. Only those 
whom Jesus had chosen, who had confessed 
that He was “the Christ, the Son of the liv- 
ing God,” could partake of that rite which was 
to show His death for the remission of sins. 
He made them of the same family with Him- 
self, and talked with them familiarly concern- 
ing the sublime things of His kingdom, as 
the Elder Brother rather than as its king. 
Nowhere do Christians draw nearer to Christ 
than at the Lord’s Supper. Such times should 
be cherished as the warm spring hours of 
sniritual growth. 

Cut though His relations with His disciples 
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were familiar, they were no less solemn. His 
manner, His words. and His actions were 
filled with His consciousness of the world’s 
greatest tragedy, just about to be enacted. 
Our thoughts and songs and prayers may be 
sweet, tender and even exultant as we ap- 
proach the Lord’s table; but its suggestions 
of the suffering Savipur are so intense, its 
reminder of our sins which made it necessary 
for Him to die are so impressive, that our 
love and hope as we commemorate His 
triumph over the powers of darkness will 
always be steadied and solemnized by awe 
and penitence. 

3. The betrayer pointed out. Sin is not a 
pleasant thing to think about in connection 
with a feast whose whole meaning is love. 
But the love of the Master at this feast is 
costly. It is redeeming love, therefore it re- 
veals sin as well as forgiveness. The dis- 
ciples were sinful, but they loved their Lord. 
Therefore they belonged at His feast. Yet 
there was one present who had openly con- 
fessed Him, who hated Him and was a devil 
(John 6: 70, 71]. No one would have intro- 
duced the subject of the betrayal if Jesus 
Himself had not; and the best proof of the 
fitness of the disciples to enter into the new 
covenant is the fact that no one of them ac- 
cused the others, but each asked His Lord to 
look into his own heart and tell him if He 
saw the sin there. No disciple is fit to sit 
at the Lord’s table who does not know that 
it is possible for him to fall as low as Judas 
fell, and who does not pray to his Redeemer 
to show him where he stands. Jesus had 
taken Judas into His confidence and part- 
nership, had trusted, loved, honored him. 
Yet the Son of Man called His betrayer 
the ‘‘son of waste’’ and declared his utterly 
hopeless doom. To all eternity nothing was 
ever to come to Judas that would make his 
birth a blessing. ‘‘Good were it for that 
man if he had not been born.” In the light 
of that utterance, shutting the door of the 
new covenant against the unrepentant sinner 
in the outer darkness, we must view the pos- 
sible consequences of our own sins. 

4. The Lord’s Supper instituted. Symbols 
are a kind of language through which we 
express to ourselves, under God’s guidance, 
great truths concerning our relations with 
Him. These symbols were the simplest 
possible—the two commonest things which 
strengthened and nourished the daily life of 
man. They represented the greatest thing 
of which we can conceive—the life of the 
Son of God laid down in sacrifice that we 
might enter into an everlasting covenant 
with Him. The Lord’s Supper superseded 
and took into itself the meaning of the Pass- 
over by lifting it to a higher plane. Temple 
and altar pointed to Christ. Priest, high priest 
and sacrifice He was. Moses, Aaron ani 
David stood for Him, and the broken bread 
and wine poured out represent Him offering 
Himself once for all for the remission of sins. 

Every formal renewal of that covenant is a 
milestone in the journey into that full and 
uninterrupted fellowship with Jesus Christ, 
the heaven for which we long. It involves 
a look backward to the time of His sacri- 
fice: ‘This do in remembrance of me.”’ It 
involves a look without, upon the world for 
which He died. By it we “proclaim the 
Lord’s death.’’ It involves also a look for- 
ward: “Till He come.” We are sustained 
by the expectation of reunion with the cru- 
cified Lord. There are secrets between Him- 
self and His redeemed ones which He will not 
share with angels. The bliss of heaven will 
always be connected with the cup which rep- 
resents “My blood of the covenant which is 
shed for many unto remission of sins.” 


THE OHUROH PRAYER MEETING. 
Topic, April21-27. Religious Tolerance. Matt. 
7: 16-23; 2 Tim. 2: 16-23. 


Why a duty? Where its limits? Evils of misun- 
derstanding it. 
(See prayer meeting editorial.) 
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PRAYER MEETING. 
BY REV. H. A. BRIDGMAN, 


Topic, April 28-May 4. Communion with 
Christ. John 14: 18-23, 

Perhaps one reason why it has been sug- 
gested that this meeting be given largely to 
prayer is the feeling that this is not one of the 
subjects in regard to which the ordinary 
Christian cares to talk glibly. It concerns 
matters that are essentially private. Then, 
too, in the case of some of us, the fear that we 
know too little about communion with Christ 
may operate against saying anything. We 
believe in Him, we are trying to follow Him 
and to do with a degree of fidelity various 
Christian duties, but that thing about which 
we read in the lives of the saints, which has 
to do with the intimate relation of person with 
person, we 80 faintly realize that we shrink 
from speaking of it lest our words should 
savor of cant and hypocrisy. These vices are 
certainly to be avoided, but we must not, on 
the other hand, shut our eyes to the truth that 
Christ urges and all His noblest followers 
exemplify this fellowship with Him as the 
source of growth and power and permanent 
success in Christian living. In our youthful 
days we need not, to be sure, expect the ripe 
spiritual experiences of maturer disciples, but 
we should hold them before us as our ideal and 
our goal. 

Some progress toward them may be made by 
cultivating the babit of thought about Christ. 
Just as friends separated from one another 
keep in sympathy through the medium of 
thought and imagination, so if we take the 
time each day to think steadily and definitely 
about our absent Master we shall find Him 
brought nearer. It is true we have no map to 
show where He is in space and no letters come 
from Him to us, but that always vivid picture 
of Him in the gospels is before us constantly 
and is a powerful aid to our thought about 
Him. It is a help, moreover, to try and realize 
what His thoughts and interests are today. 
There is no likelihood of friendship between 
persons who live in totally different regions 
of thought. It is not necessary that they 
should be engaged in the same business. A 
horse car conductor, for instance, may strike 
up a delightful acquaintance with an artist, 
provided they can find common ground. And 
to know Jesus Christ at all well we must 
sympathize with His great thoughts and pur- 
poses for men. And the next and chiefest 
step is daily obedience to His plain commands. 
We ought not to expect any communion with 
Him if we are not doing His will. But doing 
it, sooner or later, we are sure to realize real 
and precious intimacy with Him. Some of us 
would cross the ocean to have a few hours’ 
quiet talk with Mr. Gladstone. But without 
leaving our homes, our shop, our school, we 
can have fellowship with the master spirit of 
the ages. 

Parallel verses: Ex. 29: 42, 43; 33: 11; 2 
Kings 19: 14; Job 22: 21; Amos 3: 1; John 
14: 15-17; Rom. 8: 17; 1 Cor. 1: 9; 10: 16,17; 
2 Cor. 6: 14-18; Eph. 2: 6; Heb. 10: 19, 23; 
1 John 1: 3; Rev. 3: 20. 
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Oregon Lutherans, representing several fac- 
tions of that large, interesting but little known 
—in New England—Protestant body, met a 
short time since to discuss questions of amity 
and polity. The brethren representing one of 
the factions refused to consent to an opening 
prayer, because it would be a species of 
‘‘unionism’’ which they could not tolerate. 
If we apprehend this action aright, it is the 
quintessence of Pharisaism, and the Lutheran 
Observer agrees with us. We have known 
men to refuse to sit at the Lord’s Supper to- 
gether, to refuse to recognize each other’s 
parity as priests and prophets, but to refuse 
to pray together! Why Mohammedans, Bud- 
dhists, Shintoists, Roman and Greek Catho- 
lics at the Parliament of Religions were less 
narrow than this, 
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PROGRESS OF THE KINGDOM. 
AFRICA’S MT. HOLYOKE. 


BY ANNA M. CUMMINGS, 


A recent Congregationalist called attention 
to a few of the beacon fires which are illumin- 
ing the Dark Continent, but there are many 
wore centers of light and among these none 
is brighter or clearer than that which one of 
our well-known missionary writers has called 
“the light of the Cape of Good Hope,” the 
Huguenot Seminary, which is sending out its 
rays, educational, philanthropic and mission- 
ary, for thousands of miles. 

This institution at Wellington, Cape Colony, 
wag founded twenty-one years ago through 
the influence of Rev. Andrew Murray, the 
well-known religious writer and evangelist, 
the pastor of a Dutch Reformed church at 
Wéllington, though his parish is not bounded 
by geographical or denominational lines. He 
had read the Life of Mary Lyon and desired 
‘hat such influences as she had set in motion 
might be brought to bear upon the young 
women of South Africa, Miss Abbie P. Fer- 
yuson and Miss Anna E. Bliss of Connecticut, 
both graduates of Mt. Holyoke Seminary, went 
oat at that time and the school was opened 
with forty pupils. 

Since then more than 1,000 young women, 
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REV. ANDREW MURRAY. 


descendants of Dutch, English, French Hu- 
guerot and Scotch settlers, have been resident 
pupils in the seminary, while three branch 
schools have been founded in different states 
of South Africa. About 800 students were re- 
ceiving instruction at these centers last year. 
Che course of study ranges from the kinder- 
garten up through the second year of college 
work, and it is the hope that within the next 
three years a full collegiate course may be 
established at Wellington to meet the urgent 
and growing needs of young women in South 
Africa. As all higher educational work in 
the country is tested by an examining body 
called the Cape University, the standards are 
uniform for the entire land, and it means 
much that the Huguenot Seminary has always 
maintained a high standing in such tests, 
the more, perhaps, because the aim of the 
school has been to combine the highest intel- 
lectual development with the deepest and 
most earnest spiritual life. 

Of those who have gone out from Welling- 
ton alone, more than 500 are teachers, and 
about forty have entered upon direct mission- 
ary work among the native tribes of South 
and Central Africa. Twenty-five of these 
young women are now being supported by the 
Woman’s Missionary Union, the direct out- 
growth of the Huguenot Missionary Society, 
the headquarters of which are still within the 
seminary walls. Seven of the missionaries 
now in the field are to be found at Kimberley, 
working among the great numbers of natives 
who come down from all parts of the interior 
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to labor in the diamond mines and then re- 
turn to the regions whence they came, carry- 
ing with them before our missionaries went 
to live among them the white man’s gold, but, 
aJas! the white man’s vices to add to the hea- 
thenism already resting so heavily upon their 
tribes. Now many of them learn to read the 
Bible and carry back with them gospel truths 
in song and story, which they in turn give out 
to their friends. At Johannesburg, among 
the natives and poor whites who are em- 
ployed in the gold mines, a similar enterprise 
is being carried on by our young women. 

Others are at work along tbe Zambesi, in 
connection with M. Coillard, and in Basuto- 
land, the headquarters of the French Protes- 
tant mission work, training native evangelists, 
representatives of almost every tribe in South 
and Central Africa. Ata station on the bor- 
ders of Bechuanaland, the great roadway to 
Mashonaland and the regions beyond, there 
is an important work going on. Four of our 
young women are laboring there in associa- 
tion with a missionary and his wife. Day and 
Sunday schools have 400 pupils, and in the 
native church are more than 250 members. 
Our farthest outpost, Mvera, near Lake Ny- 
assa, has ten missionaries. The one in charge 
is a nephew of Rev. Andrew Murray, three are 
our young women, two of them wives of mis- 
sionaries, and one in charge of the girls’ school 
opened there. A letter from this teacher tells 
of the prosperity of their missionary work 
and of the health of all their mission party, 
but chronicles the death during the preceding 
six months of six neighboring missionaries 
from England and Scotland, who had been in 
the field a shorter time than they. Does not 
this of itself furnish striking proof of the fact 
that South Africa is the country to which we 
must look for the solution of the great prob- 
lem of the evangelization of Africa? 

The original land and buildings of the Hu- 
guenot Seminary were purchased with money 
raised for the purpose among the settlers out 
of their scanty means, for as small farmers 
they have very little beside their farms and 
implements for work. Additions to the build- 
iugs and grounds have been made in various 
ways, chiefly as gifts, the largest being Good- 
now Hall, for which $15,000 were given by 
Hon E. A. Goodnow of Worcester, Mass. The 
running expenses are wholly met by the tui- 
tion fees, and the institution is thus self-sup- 
porting, but its accommodations are so inade- 
quate for the constantly increasing numbers 
who seek its privileges that applicants must 
be refused or a new building erected to re- 
ceive them. This generation of young people 
are eager to seize advantages—physical, in- 
tellectual and spiritual—that they may raise 
their country from the dead level where it 
has rested for 200 years and make it a power 
for the evangelization of the Dark Continent. 
As missionaries to the interior, these young 
women are fitted to cope with difficulties of 
climate and of language as those coming from 
other lands cannot possibly be. 

Through the influence of Hon. Cecil Rhodes, 
the premier of Cape Colony, the government 
has promised the sum of $25,000 for the build- 
ing fund on condition that an equal sum shall 
be raised to put with it, and towards this 
latter sum the premier has himself given 

2,500, while the last $5,000 of this has been 
promised by Mr. Goodnow. About $3,000 of 
the remainder has been received by the custo- 
dians of the fund in this country. 

Rev. Andrew Murray, whose portrait ap- 
pears herewith, comes of missionary stock 
and belongs to a sturdy old Scotch family, 
although he was born in South Africa. There 
he still lives and works as a pastor, an evan- 
gelist, an educator and an author of devo- 
tional books, such as Abide in Christ, The 
Spirit of Christ and others well known in 
England and in this country. 

patie: eat 

The objects with which a man has long been 
familiar are written over with mementos of 
the past. When the old have to part with 
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their homes, it is like losing the journal of 
their lives.—Hdward Wigglesworth. 





THE TEMPERANOE REVIVAL IN 
LEWISTON, 

A remarkable temperance revival has been 
experienced in Lewiston, Me., under the wise 
and able leadership of Mr. Thomas E. Mur- 
phy. During the past few years there has 
‘been such a degree of apathy that the viola- 
ters of the law had grown bold. Those who 
had the cause of temperance at heart viewed 
the situation with alarm. The matter was 
often brought up in the Pastors’ Union and 
many plans were discussed, but with little 
effect. Thus matters went on until about a 
year ago the W.C. T. U. began to urge the 
adoption of measures looking toward the re- 
striction, if not the entire suppression, of the 
evil. A conference was had with the pastors, 
and it was decided to secure the services of 
Mr. Murphy. 

The new City Hall was obtained for a ten 
days’ campaign and the various committees 
were formed. The W.C.T.U. held special 
meetings for prayer. The pastors preached 
on the subject and introduced it into the 
prayer meetings, devoting the whole or part 
of the service to prayer for Mr. Murphy and 
his work. The meetings were begun en the 
last Sunday in March, when the crowd which 
thronged the hall filled every available seat. 
At the close of his address Mr. Murphy called 
upon the Christian and temperance people to 
sign the pledge and put on the blue ribbon in 
order to give their influence to the movement. 
Over 600 signed at the afternoon and evening 
sessions. 

As the work went on the interest deepened 
until it became necessary to provide extra 
seats. On Wednesday afternoon there was a 
special meeting for children, and hundreds 
signed the pledge and donned the blue badge. 
Thursday there was a gathering for women 
only, and a most beautiful sight it was to 
see mothers with their daughters crowding 
the spacious hall. 

So great did the interest become that it was 
thought advisable to telegraph Mr. Francis 
Murphy to come to assist in carrying on the 
meetings, so he was present the second Sun- 
day. Senator Frye presided and introduced 
the great reformer. When he rose he was 
greeted by such a storm of applause that it 
was several minutes before he could begin 
his speech. It was the most impressive scene 
ever witnessed in City Hall. 

The old hero proved equal to the demands 
of the hour, and delivered one of the most 
eloquent pleas for sobriety and righteousness 
ever heard in Lewiston. The great assembly 
was swayed at the will of the speaker, and 
when he closed hundreds pressed around the 
tables to sign the pledge. 

As was to be expected, the rumsellers were 
greatly disturbed over the result of the meet- 
ing, as, according to their own confession, 
their receipts fell off more than half during 
the meetings, and in some cases they did not 
pay running expenses. A great number of 
hard drinkers were among the signers. 

The spirit of union which characterized the 
meetings was delightful. Protestants and 
Roman Catholics vied with each other in 
helping on the good work. The St. Joseph’s 
Total Abstinence Society was very active. 

Steps are to be taken at once to organize al) 
who have signed the pledge into a Blue Rib- 
bon League, and thus foster, as far as possible, 
the fruits of this remarkable temperance re- 
vival. Mr. Murphy has been engaged to hold 
a week’s campaign in Auburn, and began 
there last Sunday. This will be a great help 
to the work in Lewiston, as many who have 

become interested will thereby be confirmed 
in their purpose. God grant that the influ- 
ence of this great movement may sweep over 
this State, arousing the churches and temper- 
ance people to such a pitch of enthusiasm and 
consecration as to close every dram shop 
within our borders. G. M. H. 
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BOOK REVIEWS. 
THE STANDARD DICTIONARY, 

The second volume of this sumptuous 
and admirable work begins with the letter 
M and concludes the alphabet. It contains 
thousands of words more than the corre- 
sponding portion of any other dictionary. 
From one point of view this is a com- 
mendable feature. Other dictionaries cer- 
tainly should have included such natural, 
not to say already established, woids as 
accusably, appendicitis, cable-car, criminol- 
ogy, Delsartian, electrocule, errancy, kodak 
and populist. In tact a dictionary hardly 
can be pronounced properly serviceable 
which lacks them. Oa the other hand it 
was not worth while to take space for such 
words as coastern, epeolatry, hecastotheism, 
torup, and others. A somewhat too incilu- 
sive policy has been pursued, but the ad- 
ditions include many which add greatly to 
the practical value of the work. 

Typographically considered, it is very 
handsome. Much of the type of the defi- 
nitions is very fine, but it also is very clear 
and distinct. The words themselves are in 
larger, heavier letters. No dictionary in 
only two volumes and of the quality of 
this one could admit more large type. 
Many black and white illustrations are 
inserted and some whole pages contain 
beautiful colored plates. Everything be- 
longing to the mechanical execution of 
the work is of superior quality and beauty. 
Turning to the literary methods of its con- 
structors, one is impressed at once by the 
unusual and skillful use made of grouping. 
Some words are literal clusters of different 
yet kindred significances, the mutual rela- 
tions of which are rendered apparent by 
placing them side by side. We never have 
seen so much accomplished thus before. 
Nowhere else, either, have we found so 
many compounds gathered together. In 
general, economy of space, and especially 
of the student’s time and trouble, has 
been considered carefully. Moreover, the 
ordinary meanings of words are given first. 
This is the best plan. The etymology also 
follows the definition. Perhaps it is not of 
much consequence which has the preced- 
ence, but the arrangement chosen seems 
natural because one wishes to know first 
what a word means, not how the meaning 
came to be. In spelling the preference has 
been given to simple forms. Specialists 
have approved every definition. The dic- 
tionary includes every element which an 
ideal working dictionary should contain 
and in as nearly a perfect form or degree 
as ever has been attained. 

An appendix is a conspicuous feature of 
the work. It contains a comprehensive 
Language Key and a statement of the Prin- 
ciples and Explanations of the Scientific 
Alphabet. Not many persons will make use 
of these, but those who do will find them 
serviceable. But everybody needs the table 
of Proper Names, and everybody will be 
pleased to find but one list instead of four 
or five. There never was a good reason for 
not combining them all, and the student 
will appreciate this improvement. The 
tables of examples of Faulty Diction are less 
essential to such a work, yet beginners in 
English probably will find them helpful. 
The numerical table of Disputed Pronuncia- 
tions hardly deserves the room it occupies, 
yet for specialists certainly has some inter- 
est. This new and now complete competi- 
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tor for public favor already has received a 
hearty welcome from the world of literary 
and educational experts. The most loyal 
friends of its chief rivals cannot deny that 
it is positively a splendid piece of work and 
an honor to our country, and that compara- 
tively it is in the foremost rank. It will 
soon become a household and library favor- 
ite, for it is as sensible as it is learned and 
brilliant. [Funk & Wagnalls. $7 50.] 
MISSIONARY LITERATURE. 

The Cong. S. S. & Publishing Society has 
issued in a tasteful form a memorial vol- 
ume about the late Luther Halsey Gulick 
[$1.25] by Frances G. Jewett. The Gulick 
family is as honorably renowned in mis- 
sionary history as the Adams family in the 
history of the United States. Dr. Gulick 
was a missionary in Hawaii, Micronesia, 
Japan and China, Everywhere he was a 
man of exceptional usefulness. Ie won, 
in large measure, the fame which attaches 
to those who consecrate their lives to the 
Master’s service and then exhibit conspic- 
uous fidelity in His work. The annals of 
missionary history have made hardly any- 
thing else more noticeable than the fact 
that such men and women, who labor with- 
out thought of earthly honors, attain a 
reputation among men wider and more re- 
warding than that of many statesmen or 
military heroes. The story of Dr. Gulick’s 
experiences has been narrated simply and 
touchingly in this book, and the attractive 
personality of the man also comes into 
prominence in every chapter. It is given 
to few men to exert so wide and so power- 
ful an influence over his fellow-beings as it 
was given to Dr. Gulick; and this book is 
not only a pleasant addition to the litera- 
ture of missions, but it has some special 
claims upon attention. It is exceedingly 
readable and in these days, when so much 
interest centers in Japan and China, its 
publication is very timely. 

The Mutiny of the Bounty and Story of 
Pitcairn Island [Pacific Press Publishing 
Co. $1.00] has been narrated by Rosalind 
A. Young, a native of the island, and the 
introduction is by E. H. Gates. The vol- 
ume tells the story of the famous mutiny, 
and of the subsequent history of the island 
and its people, in a natural and pleasant 
style, and the interest of the story is as 
genuine as ever. 

Rev. A. R. Buckland is the author of 
John Horden, Missionary Bishop [Thomas 
Whittaker. 50cents]. Mr. Horden was mis- 
sionary bishop of Moosonee, apparently a 
Canadian diocese. The story of his services 
and experiences might have been made far 
more comprehensive and telling. It is based 
upon his letters and one or two volumes of 
missionary experiences, but has too much 
the air of a mechanical construction and 
too little of that of a really spontaneous 
tribute. 

The experiences of the early missionaries 
in New Zealand have been among the most 
thrilling in missionary history; and Jesse 
Page’s little book, Among the Maoris, or 
Daybreak in New Zealand [Fleming H. 
Revell Co. 75 cents], describes the labors 
of Samuel Marden, Bishop Selwyn and other 
Christian heroes whose experiences are not 
unfamiliar to the world, but which always 
bear repeating in the spirit of sympathetic 
appreciation which characterizes these pages. 
The book is illustrated and will be popular. 

Airlie’s Mission, by Annie S. Swan (Mrs. 
Burnett Smith) [Hunt & Eaton. 50 cents], 
is a short and graphic story adapted to pro- 
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mote interest in missions, a little crude in 
some of its features, but, on the whole, en- 
tertaining and effective. 


ESSAYS, 


The late Prof. William Minto of the Uni- 
versity of Aberdeen was a somewhat volu 
minous writer for a man of his years, and 
the contents of the volume of his lectures 
entitled The Literature of the Georgian Era 
[Harper & Bros. $1.50] were delivered orig- 
inally to a special audience in the Aberdeen 
Music Hall. The book is an unusually read- 
able and remunerative treatment of its 
theme. Perhaps it is because the author 
was for a time a journalist, but certainly 
in some manner he acquired an uncom- 
monly direct, popular and interesting lit- 
erary style. The critical work of the vol- 
ume is thoroughly well done, although of 
course upon such subjects opinions differ 
to some extent, and the readableness of the 
volume and its exceptional interest will be 
likely to make it a favorite among people 
to whom works of its class do not often 
appeal successfully. 

The Arthurian Epic [G. P, Putnam’s Sons. 
$2.00], by Rev. S. H. Gurteen, is a compar- 
ative study of the Cambrian, Breton and 
Anglo-Norman versions of the story, to- 
gether with Tennyson’s famous Idylls of 
the King. The author has been a special 
student of the subject for many years, and 
his volume is the outgrowth of a series of 
lectures intended to remove popular mis- 
conceptions regarding the great national 
epic and to promote appreciation of its 
many beauties. The work is laid outina 
scholarly manner and is executed with crit- 
ical skill and genuine enthusiasm. The 
notes add much to its value. It is a very 
complete, as well as otherwise highly cred- 
itable, piece of work. 

Prof. H. H. Boyeson’s latest production 
is a volume of Essays on Scandinavian Lit- 
erature [Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.50]. 
It is incomplete, having been preceded by a 
volume about Ibsen, and being destined to 
be followed by another supplementary vol- 
ume. In these pages he discusses Bjorn- 
son, Kielland, Jonas Lie, Hans Christian 
Andersen, Georg Brandes, Esaias Tegner 
and contemporary Danish literature. The 
reader will find each essay an enjoyable 
commingling of descriptive with critical 
work. The novelist or the poet is put be- 
fore you with much clearness, so that dis- 
tinct impressions of his personality are 
formed. Sometimes these are strengthened 
by a wise use of anecdotes. But his liter 
ary accomplishments and peculiarities are 
declared and explained and his place in 
Scandinavian literary history is indicated 
approximately. The book is a fascinating 
blending of the past, the present and the 
future of Scandinavian literature. 


MISCELLANEOUS, 


The Women of the United States [Dodd, 
Mead & Co. $1.25], translated from the 
French of C. de Varigny by Arabella Ward, 
is one of those amazing portraitures of 
American life and manners which awakens 
mingled feelings of surprise, indignation 
and disgust. The book is not a clever cari- 
cature, like Max O’Rell’s, but evidently the 
sober judgment of a foreigner who knows 
Americans only as they are reflected through 
the sensational press. The objectionable 
details of divorce and breach of promise 
cases, quoted at length from our newspapers, 
seem to be the principal data from which 
the author has drawn his conclusions. We 
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do not deny that the women who figure in 
such cases have a place in our social order, 
but we repudiate, with righteous indigna- 
tion, having them held up as types of Amer- 
ican womanhood, or as the natural product 
of our democratic institutions. They are 
the excrescences and not the normal growth 
of our society. The author’s sense of pro- 
portion, too, is sadly lacking. Witness, for 
instance, his devoting twelve pages to the 
career of the notorious Belle Starr and no 
mention whatsoever of influential charac- 
ters like Mary Lyon, Julia Ward Howe and 
hundreds of other equally noble women of 
whom America is justly proud. To ‘‘see 
oursels as ithers see us’’ is often profit- 
able, but not when the vision of “ithers” 
is so wretchedly distorted. We admit the 
justice of some of the author’s deductions, 
but we object to analyses of character made 
from such a narrow range of reading and 
observation. 

Messrs. Charles Scribner’s Sons have sent 
us Short Studies in Party Politics [$1.25], 
by Noah Brooks. Its four chapters deal, 
respectively, with some of the earliest facts 
of our political history, with the decline of 
the Whig party, and with the effect upon 
our politics of the elimination of slavery; 
while the closing chapter contains examples 
of former party platforms. The volume is 
bright and telling, deals largely in personal 
studies and allusions, contains portraits of 
somewhat more than two dozen of our pres- 
idents and eminent statesmen, and, without 
being specially thorough or comprehensive, 
gives a fairly good general idea of impor- 
tant facts in the development of our politi- 
cal system. 

Dr. W. H. Tolman’s book, Municipal 
Reform Movements in the United States 
[Fleming H. Revell Co. $1.00] has an in- 
troductory chapter by Dr. Parkhurst and 
calls itself the Textbook of the New Refor- 
mation. We trust that it may not fail of its 
purpose. It is primarily a compendium of 
information. The municipal reform move- 
ments which have been undertaken in our 
country are catalogued and described, and 
the volume contains many conclusions drawn 
from the experience of reformers and many 
suggestions for the beginning and pushing 
of reform work wherever it is necessary. 
It is a timely, well edited and thoroughly 
serviceable book within its range. 


THE APRIL MAGAZINES, 


The Cosmopolitan [$1.50] continues ex- 
ceptionally tempting and pleasing in every 
way. Its papers on English Wood Notes, 
by J. L. Allen, English Country-House Par- 
ties, by Lady Colin Campbell, and China 
and Japan, by G. F. Seward, are the most 
noticeable. Lovers of nature will specially 
relish the first. Lady Colin presents in the 
second the reverse side of the picture, 
hardly doing full justice to the frequent 
enjoyableness of the sort of life described. 
Mr. Seward sympathizes with China rather 
than Japan and makes the best of the situ- 
ation for China. Readers of Henry Nor- 
man’s new work, The Peoples and Politics 
of the Far East, will be interested to com- 
pare their opinions. Mr. J. T. van Gestel’s 
account of The Krakatva Eruption is thrill- 
ing indeed. As usual the illustrations this 
month are of a high order. 

In the North American Review [$5.00] ex- 
Speaker Reed pays A Last Tribute to the 
Control of Congress by the Democrats. As 
a sharp arraignment, often terse and telling 
yet sometimes more intent on the force of 
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its charges than on strict accuracy, it is 
entertaining. Senator Gray defends the 
Democratic foreign policy, and very ably, 
inanother paper. The ex minister from Ha- 
waii discusses The Growing Greatness of 
the Pacific. Dr. Paul Gibier considers the 
relation of the Physician to the Social 
Question. Mr. G. U. Crocker argues and 
proves that Fire Insurance costs too much, 
and Hon. Hannis Taylor, United States 
Minister to Spain, presents a thoughtful 
study of The Outlook for Parliamentary 
Government, urging, for one point, that 
members of our cabinet be allowed to pro- 
pose and discuss legislation in Congress. 
Mr. Vandam continues his graphic Personal 
History of the Second Empire. 

The Review of Reviews [$2.50] is as newsy 
this month as ever, but a little less positive 
in the expression of its opinions. It is full 
of fresh and living interest and is indis- 
pensable to the reader who desires to keep 
up with the times. One of its most strik- 
ing features is the paper by J. I. Manatt 
entitled The Living Greek. It is a sketch 
of modern Greek history and of current 
conditions. It is written intelligently and 
sympathetically, yet without undue bias, 
and shows the future of Greece to be more 
hopeful than many have supposed it to be, 
Another significant paper is that upon Our 
Civic Renaissance by Albert Shaw, in which 
is set forth clearly the work of the various 
municipal leagues and kindred bodies in 
our country. Mr. Balfour’s new book, The 
Foundations of Belief, receives a long re- 
view, and all the ordinary departments of 
the number are admirably filled. The illus- 
trations, as usual, add immensely to the 
interest and value of the publication. 

The New England Magazine [$3.00] .also 
presents an attractive number. Mrs, Clara 
Erskine Clement leads off with a strong 
paper on Later Religious Art in America, 
finely illustrated. Mary K. Champion’s 
sketch of The Physicians of Eariy New 
England is a little disappoiuting. What 
there is of it is good, but not much is made 
of the material which exists. A, R. Kim- 
ball contributes a suggestive paper on The 
Changing Character of Commencement, a 
fact which hundreds of college graduates 
will greatly regret, although they may ap- 
preciate the necessity for it. Joseph Jeffer- 
son at Home, the home being Crow’s Nest 
on Buzzard’s Bay, is delightfully described 
and illustrated by W. E. Bryant. A fine 
paper of a more general sort is O. B. Super’s 
about Indian Education at Carlisle. 

McClure’s Magazine [$1.50] opens with 
the account of a pleasant autobiographical 
interview with George Du Maurier, by R. H. 
Sherard. Miss Ida M. Tarbell concludes 
her spirited series of papers upen Napoleon 
Bonaparte; E. J. Edwards gives a sketch of 
the history of Tammany Hall, H. J. W. 
Dam one of the Bank of England, and 
Madame Adam one of Pierre Loti in Private 
Life. The illustrations in the magazine 
also deserve commendation. 

Mr. L. R. Harley contributes to the Amer- 
ican Magazine of Civics [$3.00] a suggestive 
study of The Modern Theory of Represen- 
tation, claiming that a more truly national 
policy should supersede the somewhat nar- 
row practice of the present day. Mr. A. E. 
Lee describes clearly A Historic Legislative 
Crisis, that which in 1849 brought about 
the repeal of the Black Laws of Ohio and 
the election of Hon. S. P. Chase to the 
national Senate. Other papers worthy of 
special commendation are W. H. Goodale’s 
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on Patriotism, Roger Sherman’s on the kin- 
dred subject, What True Patriotism De- 
mands of the American Citizen, and The 
Sabbath as a Civil Institution by Rev. W. B. 
Williams; Mr. E, V. Debs’s article, The Cry 
of ‘‘Anarchist,’’ and Mr. L. B. Prince’s, on 
Bimetallism vs. the Single Standard, are 
worthy of being read, although we are not 
disposed to indorse them. 

The Art Amateur is after the ‘‘old mas- 
ters’’ again, and with its usual pungency. 
It is doing good service in this direction. 
Its art notes and news continue to be both 
timely and interesting. The exhibitions 
receive ample notice, and the educational 
departments of the magazine are main- 
tained as practically and serviceably as 
ever. As usual the illustrations are exceed- 
ingly attractive and helpful. We reiterate 
our frequently expressed approval of this 
magazine. 


NOTES. 

— The late Rev. R. W. Dale, D.D., was 
for seven years the editor of the English Con- 
gregationalist. 

—— Modern Art hereafter is to be printed in 
Boston, and Messrs. Prang & Co. have bought 
a half interest in it. 

— The recent report that Mrs. Harriet 
Beecher Stowe is violently insane is contra- 
dicted by authority. She is in better health 
than usual. 

— A memorial to the late Francis Park- 
man, the historian, is to be erected some- 
where in Boston. Probably it will be on the 
shore of Jamaica Pond near the drive in the 
new park where his rose-garden used to be. 

—— The text and illustrations in the paper 
by Mr. Martin in the April Century form ab- 
solutely the only record of some of Mr. Tesla’s 
important discoveries, inasmuch as his work- 
shop with all its contents, including records 
has just been burned. 

—— Benjamin Kidd’s Social Evolution has 
received the compliment of a public recom- 
mendation by Bishop Potter, of the Episco- 
pal diocese of New York, to the clergy and 
laity. A new and revised edition in paper at 
twenty-five cents is now out. 

— Messrs. E. P. Dutton & Co. of New 
York have been holding an exhibition of 
modern artistic book-covers, pursuing the 
simple method of selecting specimen books 
by different publishers in their own stock. 
The result was decidedly effective. 

— Mr. N. H. Dole of this city denies that 
he frequently contributes to Russian journals 
and writes poems for the Russian press, as 
recently has been reported. The report prob- 
ably grew out of his unusual skill and success 
as a translator of Russian works. 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 
Roberts Brothers. Boston 


—- BISMARCK. By Charles Lowe. pp. 245. 

TALES OF ig STREETs. By Arthur Morrison. 
pp. 242. $1.0 

Gop’s LiGuT rr It CAME TO Eg pp. 128. $1.00. 

How WE Rose. By Rev. D. N. Beach. pp. 86. 60 
cents. 

A QUAINT SPINSTER. By Frances E, Russell. pp- 


118. 60 cents. 
Lamson, Wolffe & Co. Boston. 

TRILBY, TPE FAIRY OF ARGYLE. Translated from 
the French of Charles Nodier by Minna Caroline 
Smith. pp.111. 50 cents. 

Littell & Co. Boston. 

LITTELL’S LIVING AGE, JAN.-MARCH, 18%. pp. 
824. $2.75. 

Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. 

THE MESSIAH OF THE APOSTLES. By C. A. Briggs, 
D.D. pp. 562. $3 00. 

CHURCHES AND CASTLES OF MEDIEVAL FRANCE. 
By W.C. Larned. pp. 236. $1.50. 

How THE REPUBL lc IS GOVERNED. By Noah 
Brooks. pp. 169. 75 cents. 

American Book Co. New York. 

CICERO’S ¢ ATO MAIOR DE SENECTUTE. Edited by 
Prof. F. E. Rockwood. pp. 159. 90 cents. 

HIsTORY fo THE PLAGUE IN LONDON. By Danie} 
Defoe. pp. 253. 40 cents. 

TAE ORATIONS ON BUNKER HILL MONUMENT, TAE 
CHARACTER OF WASSINGTON AND THE LANDING 
AT PLYMOUTH. By Daniel Webster. pp. 101. 20 
cents. : 
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Fleming H. Revell Co. New York. — 
RapDIcat Criticism. By Prof. F. R. Beattie. pp. 
323. $1.50. 
PIcTURED TruTH. By Rev. R. F. Y. Pierce. pp. 
208. 1.25. 


D. Appleton & Co. New York. ‘ 

EVOLUTION AND Errorr. By Edmond Kelly, 
F.G.8. pp. 297. $1.25. 

Merriam Co. New York. 

THE Bopy SNATCHER. By Robert Louis Stevenson. 
pp. 61. 49 cents. 

Maynard, Merrill & Co. New York. 

KOLBERG. By Paul Heyse. With Notes by R. H. 
Allpress. pp. 137. 40 cents. 

R. F, Fenno & Co. New York. 

THK MYSTERY OF CLOOMBER. By A. Conan Doyle. 

pp. 250. $1.00 
Christian Literature Co. New York, 

MONASTICISM: ITs IDEALS AND ITs HisTory. By 
Prof. Adolf Harnack, D.D. Translated by Rev. 
C.R. Gillett. pp. 87. 50 cents. 

American Baptist Publication Society. Philadel- 

phia. 

SPRING BLOossoms. By Mary Lowe Dickinson. pp. 
54. 75 cents. 

Wm. F. Fell & Co. Philadelphia. 

THE MODE OF CHRISTIAN BAPTISM. By R. B. 

Moore, D.D. pp. 163. 75 cents 
U.S. Bureau of Education. Washington. 

REPORL OF TAE COMMISSIONER OF EDUCATION, 
1891-2. Two Vols. pp. 1,29. 

First Congregational Church. Detroit. 

FIFTI®TH ANNIVERSARY. pp. 173. 

PAPER COVERS. 
George H. Ellis. Boston. 

ATHEISM. By M.J. Savage. pp.14. 5 cents. 

D.C. Heath & Co. Boston. : 

First LESSONS UN CHEMISTRY. By G, P. Phenix. 
pp. 41. 20 cents 

Ward, Lock & Bowden. New York. 

Gop AND TRE ANT. By Coulson Kernahan. pp. 
48. 25 cents. 

University of the State of New York, Albany. 

COMPARATIVE SUMMARY AND INDEX OF STATE LEG- 
ISLATION LN 1894. pp. 90. 20 cents. 

State Immigration Association, New Orleans. 

A HANDBOOK OF LouUISIANA. By W. C. Stubbs, 
Ph.D. pp. 56. 

MAGAZINES. 

March. CHARITIES REVIEW. 

April. Our LivTLe ONES AND THE NURSERY.—ED- 
UCATION.—JOURNAL OF HYGIENE AND HERALD 
or HEALTH.—THINKER.—EDCUCATION.— MUSICAL 
Recorp.—BaBYHOOD.— MUsIC.— BOOK BUYER.— 
CHAP-BOOK.—PRESBYTERIAN AND REFORMED RE- 
VIEW.—800K NEWS.—GOOD WoRDS.— PHREXO- 
LOGICAL JOURNAL AND SCIENCE OF HEALTH.— 
Naw ENGLAND KITCHEN.—CHRISTIAN LITERA- 
TURE.—NoORTH AMERICAN.—BIBLIA.—COSMOPOL- 
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FORBIGN MISSIONARY RALLIES. 


Here is the program for the rallies next 
week at Park Street Church in the interests 
of the American Board: 

TUESDAY, APRIL 23, 3 P.M. 

Topic, The Missionary Spirit. Rev. Arthur Little, 
D.D., chairman Short addresses by Rev. Messrs. 
I. J. Lansing, A. P. Davis, John Barstow, J. L. Bar- 
ton, Smith Baker and E. B. Webb. 

7.30 P.M. 


Topic, The Layman in Missions. Mr. Henry E. 
Cobb, chairman. Addresses by C. A. Hopkins, John 
C. Berry, M. D., of Japan, and other well-known lay- 
men. 

WEDNESDAY, APRIL 24, 3 P. M. 

Topic, Missionary Information. Rev. C. H. Dan- 
iels, chairman. Addresses by Rev. Messrs. Judson 
Smith, G. H. Gutterson, J. H. DeForest, and J. K. 
Browne. 

7.30 P.M. 

Topic, The Missionary Appeal. Addresses by 

Rev. Drs. Reuen Thomas, A. H. Smith and G. A. 


Gordon. 
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OHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR NOTES. 


The Endeavorers in Washington, D. C., lately ob- 
served one Sunday as a good citizenship day. A 
large number of able sermons were preached, and in 
the afternoon a mass meeting was beid in the First 
Church, addressed by Dr. Clark. 


New York Endeavorers are to be responsible for 
conducting the Fulton Street noonday prayer meet- 
ing each Wednesday, and Endeavorers that may 
visit the city are especially invited to attend. A 
similar plan is under consideration in connection 
with the Philadelphia noonday meetings. 


Among prominent persons who have accepted 
invitations to address the July convention are D. L. 
Moody, Gen. Neal Dow and Dr. Talmage. The two 
tents to be used will probably be known as Tent 
Williston and Tent Endeavor. On Monday morning, 
in Tent Williston, the theme will be [he Scholarship 
of the World for Christ. President W. R. Harper 
of Chicago University will preside, and presidents 
of leading colleges will giveaddresses. For Monday 
afternoon pilgrimages have been arranged to various 
historic spots. 
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An Order of Worship for Eventide 


The Master and His Disciples 


i congregation will please observe carefully the directions printed 

n small type between brackets wherever they occur in the Service. 

ORGAN PRELUDE. (At the close of the organ prelude, the organist plays through the musie ef the 
response below, ‘‘ Hartwell.’’) 


THE CALL TO WORSHIP. (All rising with the minister.) 
MINISTER.—The Lord is in his holy temple: let all the earth keep silence before 
him. 

(a The congregation, still standing, bow a moment in silent prayer.) 


MINISTER.—Praise ye the Lord. 


RESPONSE. (iTo be sung by the congregation.) 
Hark! ten thousand harps and voices.—HARTWERLL. 

(0 Congregation seated.) 
MInNISsTER.—Ask, and it shall be given you; seek, and ye shall find; knock, and it 
shall be opened unto you: for every one that asketh receiveth; and he that seeketh 
findeth; and to him that knocketh it shall be opened. 
If ye then, being evil, know how to give good gifts unto your children, how much 
more shall your Father which is in heaven give good things to them that ask him? 
Come unto me, all ye that labor and are heavy laden, and I will give you rest. 


THE LORD’S PRAYER. [In unison, with heads bowed.) 
Our Father which art in heaven, hallowed be thy name. Thy kingdom come. 
Thy will be done, in earth, as it is in heaven. Give us this day our daily bread. 
And forgive us our debts, as we forgive our debtors. And lead us not into 
temptation, but deliver us from evil: for thine is the kingdom and the power 
and the glory, forever. Amen. 


RESPONSE. (To be sung by the choir without announcement from the minister, the congregation re 
maininy with heads bowed in prayer. In churches where there is no choir the response may be sung by the 
congregation without rising.) 

Come, said Jesus’ sacred voice.—PLEYEL’s HYMN. 


THE COMMANDMENTS. (8a Congregation seated. 


Here follow responsive readings, which are printed in full in the services as published in pamphlet form. 
MINISTER AND PEOPLE IN UNISON:— 
THE BEATITUDES. 


HYTIN. (> The congregation will rise and sing. The organist first playing through the music.) 
Blow, winds of God, awake and blow.—SERENITY. 
(er Congregation seated.) 
Here follow responsive readings, which are printed in full in the services as published in pamphlét form 


PRAYER. 


RESPONSE. (This response after the prayer should be sung at once by the choir, without announcement 
from the minister, the congregation remaining seated, with heads bowed. In churches where there is no choir 
the response may be sung by the congregation without rising.) 


Weary of earth and laden with my sin.—LANGRAN. 


OFFERING. 
SERTIION. 


RESPONSE. (The organist plays through the music of this response, and the congregation rise and sing, 
without announcement from the minister.) 
How beauteous are their feet.—MORNINGTON. 
CLOSING SERVICE. (i4 Congregation standing.) 
Here follow readings, which are printed in full in the services as published in pamphlet form. 

CLOSING HYTIN. (&@ By the congregation.) 

The Son of God goes forth to war.—ALL SAINTS. 

(Instead of the above closing hymn, the following hymn may be sung, if preferred.) 

Awake, my soul! stretch every nerve.—CHRISTMAS. 

PRAYER. (By minister.) (§@ Congregation seated, with heads bowed.) [A moment of silent prayer.) 


MINISTER.—Now unto him that is able to do exceeding abundantly above all that we 
ask or think, according to the power that worketh in us, unto him be the glory in the 
church and in Christ Jesus unto all generations for ever and ever. 


MINISTER AND PEOPLE IN UNIsoN:—Amen. 
ORGAN POSTLUDE. 





NOTE.—The above Order of Worship is published as an eight-page pamphlet, with hymns 
and music printed in full. Price 100 COPIES, 60 CENTS, postpaid ; less than 100 copies 
of one number, 1 cent each. The Congregationalist Services are issued monthly—«a 
complete service, with music, in each issue. Subscription price, series of 1894-95, 25 cents. 
% THE CONGREGATIONALIST SERVICES. *F ist SERIES, 1-20. 1—Thanksgiving. 2—Pilgrim 
Fathers. 3—Christmastide. 4—New Year. 9—Passiontide. 10—Easter. 14—Memorial Day. 15—Children’s Sunday. 
16—National. EVENTIDE SERVICES: 5—Forgiveness of Sins. 6—Trust in God. 7—Days of Thy Youtb. 
8—House of Our God. 1l—Homeland. 12—Humility. 13—God in Nature. GENERAL Worsuip, 17—“Abide with 
us.” 18—‘‘Eternai light of light.” 19—“I will extol Thee.” 20—‘‘God be with us for the night is closing.” 


2d SERIES. 21—“1 Am.” 22—I Am the Bread of Life.” 23—‘I Am the Light of the World.” 24—“I Am the 
Good Shepherd.” 25—“I Am the Way, the Truth, the Life.” 26—*I Am the Living One.” 


Address all orders, which MUST be accompanied by cash, to 
THE CONGREGATIONALIST, 1 Somerset Street, Boston. 


*Copyright by W. L. Greene & Co., 1895. 
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OURRENT THOUGHT. 
AT HOMB. 

W. D. Howells, in a slashing review of Max 
Nordau’s book on Degeneration, in Hrper’s 
Weekly, says: ‘‘The world, in its thinking 
and feeling, was never so sound and sane be- 
fore. There is a great deal of fevered and 
foolish thinking and feeling about thinking 
and feeling, as there always has been and will 
be, but there is no more of it than ever.... 
It is extremely well to have the underpinning 
of sentiment and opinion examined from time 
to time, and tbis is what our age above all 
others has done. ... The longer I live the 
more I am persuaded that the problems of 
this life are to be solved elsewhere or never.”’ 
Concerning Ibsen he says: ‘*‘ What he can do 
and must do ethically is to make us take 
thought of ourselves, and look to it whether 
we have in us the making of this or that 
wrong; whether we are hypocrites, tyrants, 
pretenders, shams conscious or otherwise; 
whether our most unselfish motives are not 
really secret shapes of egotism; whether our 
convictions are not mere brute acceptations ; 
whether we believe what we profess; whether, 
when we force gdéod to a logical end, we are 
not Aoing evil. .. . Tolstoi is no more satis- 
factory than Ibsen; that is to say, he is quite 
honest. He does not attempt to go beyond 
Christ, who bade us love our neighbor and 
cease to do evil. . . . In fact, Tolstoi has done 
nothing more than bring us back to the gos- 
pels as the fountains of righteousness... . 
He preaches no new doctrine, he practices no 
new life. It is all as old as Calvary.” 

ABROAD. 

Principal Fairbairn, in the April Contempo- 
rary Review, gives an estimate of Mr. Balfour’s 
book, The Foundations of Belief, which he 
found “ so pleasantly potent at the beginning, 
sadly impotent at the middle, and mischiev- 
ously inadequate and irrelevant at the end.” 
He says: ‘“‘ There is no complaint that Mr. 
Balfour’s criticism of empiricism is destruct- 
ive; the more thorough he can make it in 
this respect the more wholesome will it be. 
The objection is to its purely skeptical charac- 
ter; it creates doubt, it does nothing more. 
It does not make the formation of belief more 
intelligible, the process of knowledge more 
conceivable, its results more real, or its con- 
clusions more trustworthy. . . By this 
means he may have made the fundamental 
ideas of science too doubtful to be used 
against faith, but what is the only logical de- 
duction possible from the principles which he 
has used his skeptical method to obtain? 
Why, this: since error creeps into all our 
thought, and uncertainty surrounds all our 
knowledge of nature, how can we know that 
there is any truth anywhere, in any premise 
or in any argument, any certainty in any 
knowledge, any reality in any belief?” 

W. Robertson Nicoll, editor of The Bookman, 
in the British Weekly, says: ‘‘ Publishers who 
have issued the literature of the new woman 
are constantly discovering recruits of promise. 
Those, on the other hand, who have confined 
themselves to fiction where marriage and the 
home are exalted, and where the great Chris- 
tian assumptions are made, find it very hard 
to supply the place of writers leaving the 
field or losing their popularity. For example, 
where is there nowadays a writer of Miss 
Muloch’s type, with equal popularity and 
genius? ... The truth is that the spread of 
higher education among women seems to 
have for the time weakened their adherence 
to Christianity. They write as ably as ever, 
but the proportion of decided agnostics among 
literary women is very much greater than the 
proportion among literary men.” 

The Christian Commonwealth discusses Re- 
ligion and the Drama: “ There is no use try- 
ing to avoid the issue. The question of the 
relation of the churches to the drama must be 
considered, This question will not ‘down,’ 
no matter what may be our views about it. 
- .. The magic lantern in the church service 
is only an intermediate link between the old- 
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fashioned methods and the new ideas which 
are coming to the front. The latest news is 
that ‘a Scriptural drama, founded upon events 
related in the New Testament, is an all-round 
feature in Paris just now.’... The phase 
which astonishes the Parisians most is the 
staging of Biblical subjects by the Salvation 
Army. The story of the five wise and five 
foolish virgins is the first venture. The lyric 
portion consists of suitable hymns, while the 
costumes are quite theatrical. ... It would 
be a remarkable ending of the controversy if 
while the stage is reforming (as it professes to 
be doing under the leadership of Mr. Henry 
Irving and others) it should, while making its 
ascent, meet the church coming down from 
its stoical hights, and the two should practi- 
cally coalesce in methods, the church contrib- 
uting the gospel to the theater and the theater 
in turn contributing dramatic representation 
to the church.” 

Hell in Armenia is The Christian World’s 
way of calling attention to an editorial, in 
which it says: ‘‘The strain of feeling is be- 
coming such that something or other must 
give way, and the first thing to give way 
should be the old Palmerstonian tradition 
that the chief object of British diplomacy 
should be to keep the dotard savagery of the 
Ottoman Porte on its throne. The‘ bag and 
baggage’ policy of Mr. Gladstone, who must 
at this moment be racked with undischarged 
thunders, is much more to the purpose. What 
are the foreign ministers of European coun- 
tries worth if they cannot devise some scheme 
which shall keep everything as it is except 
the demoniac rule of the Porte?’’ 

Le ae See 


COLORADO HAPPENINGS. 


At the State House. 

The three months which have elapsed since 
Governor Waite vacated the gubernatorial 
chair have been refreshingly quiet and un- 
eventful in Colorado. Wars and rumors of 
wars, riots, insurrections and ebullitions of 
foaming rhetoric are no more. Governor 
McIntyre proves to be an intelligent, level- 
headed executive, who attends to his business 
with unobtrusive dispatch. The legislature 
has not covered itself with any special credit, 
neither has it brought upon itself the odium 
which some of its predecessors bave incurred. 
The session will be memorable in the history 
not only of Colorado but of the United States 
from the fact that for the first time women 
have been members of the legislative body. 
Denver sent two women to the house, Pueblo 
one. The Pueblo representative, Mrs. Holly, 
has shown herself perhaps the ablest of the 
three. 

Women as Politicians. 

At the approaching municipal elections the 
women of Colorado have their third experi- 
ence of sharing political responsibility with 
the men. It may be of interest to note that 
thus far their zeal in public affairs shows no 
flagging. On the contrary, the primaries in 
Colorado Springs last month were more fully 
attended than a year ago. In my own ward, 
out of a total number of about 400 voters, over 
250 were present at the primary. All sorts 
and conditions were there. The “ best so- 
ciety ’’ was abundantly represented, both by 
men and women. Everything was as orderly 
and decorous as could be desired. Itis need- 
less to say that there was no smoking. A 
Boston audience at a symphony concert could 
not conduct itself with more propriety. A 
woman was chosen secretary of the meeting, 
women made nominations, and women as 
well as men were elected to the convention 
held to nominate the mayor. One noteworthy 
result of equal suffrage appears to be that it 
brings out a much larger attendance of men 
at the primaries than ever before. 


Churches and Colleges in Peril. 

For a few weeks educational and ecclesias- 
tical circles have been vigorously stirred by 
the action of the House of Representatives in 
passing a bill proposing to tax the property 
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of colleges, churches and hospitals, the only 
exemptions being churches valued at not 
over $2,500, and occupying lots not larger 
than 100 by 150 feet, and Grand Army hospi- 
tals. The bill was an A, P. A. measure and 
was intended to deal a blow at the Roman 
Catholic Church, but it received a cordial 
support from members of the legislature in- 
different or hostile to churches of every de- 
nomination. Denver and the State at large 
seemed singularly unconscious of the grave 
peril to the highest interests of the common 
wealth. But from Colorado Springs went forth 
an appeal to the clergymen of all denomina- 
tions throughout the State, the papers were 
flooded with letters protesting against the 
measure, members of the legislature were 
bombarded with letters and the House and 
Senate flooded with petitions praying that the 
bill be not passed. It passed the House, al- 
though only by a small majority, but has 
been killed in the Senate. Had it passed it 
would have most seriously crippled, perhaps 
have entirely blotted out, Colorado College, 
Tillotson Academy and the Denver Univer- 
sity (Methodist). It would also have put out 
of existence not a few struggling churches. 

The First Church in Denver has sustained 
a severe loss in the untimely death of its re- 
cently installed pastor, Rev. John P. Coyle, 
who had already won the cordial respect and 
warm affection of his new people. His broad 
and accurate scholarship, his intense moral 
earnestness and his magnanimous nature com- 
bined to make us expect great things from 
him. While the First Church is looking for 
another pastor it is privileged in having its 
pulpit supplied by the much beloved Chan- 
cellor McDowell of Denver University. The 
church has purchased Dr. Coyle’s library and 
presented it to Colorado College. 

Millions in Gold. 

The new gold camp of Cripple Creek con- 
tinues to attract world-wide attention. One 
of the leading bankers of Colorado Springs, 
a conservative and cautious man, thinks that 
the yield in gold of this camp alone for 1895 
would be in the neighborhood of $8,000,000. 
The present low value of silver and the 
great demand for gold has resulted in a 
vast increase in the production of the more 
precious metal. In 1894 Colorado mined 
gold worth about $6,000,000. This year her 
product will amount to about $16,000,000. 


Attractions for the Coming Summer. 

Our State this summer is likely to be flooded 
with visitors. The National Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation meets in Denver, July 5-12. Half-fare 
excursion tickets from all over the United 
States good for July and August will be 
sold to everybody. From 10,000 to 20,000 per- 
sons, it is expected, will take advantage of this 
rare opportunity to see the glorious scenery, 
and breathe the invigorating air of the Amer- 
ican Alps. Here isa good chance for minis- 
ters whose purses are not plethoric to see the 
Rockies. The Colorado Summer School, which 
holds its fourth annual session at Colorade 
Springs, promises to increase its attendance 
this year many fold. In previous years it 
has had among its instructors and lecturers 
President Andrews, Professor Ely, Dr. W. J. 
Rolfe, H. W. Mabie, and Hamlin Garland. 
Its list for this year is not yet announced, 
but it will doubtless be especially strong 
along pedagogical lines. J. B. G. 





That which God asks for He gives. When 
He requires from us an absolute and complete 
devotion to Himself it is because He is ready 
to grant us the power of His spirit to create 
and to sustain that devotion in our hearts. 
Every precept is but the reverse of a promse; 


-every commandment is the prophecy of a 


grace. ... God does give to those who are 
willing to receive it all the grace they need 
for the perfect life —Dr. Dale. 





A little praise upsets a little mind. —Kdward 
Wigglesworth. 
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News from the Churches 


Meetings to Come. 

BOSTON MINISTERS’ MEETING, Pilgrim Hall, April 22, 
at 10 a.m. Rey. A. H. Smith, D. D., author of Chinese 
Characteristics, will speak 

FORKIGN MISSIONARY PRAYER MEETING in the 
rooms of the Woman’s Board of Missions every Friday 
atll a.m. Omitted Friday, April 19. 

UNION BIBLE CLASS, under Kev. Nehemiah Bo ig | 
D. D., Bromfield Street Church, Boston, Saturc ays, 3 
P.M. PRIMARY UNION at2 P. M. 

Ww —— SOUTH CONFERENCE, First Church, Mill 
bury, April 2 

A. B.C. F. iM. RALLY, Boston, April 23, 24. 

GENERAL ASSEMBLY of the Presbyterian Church in 
the United States of America, Third Presby os 
Church, Pittsburg, Pa., Thursday, May 16, at § 
comes by the moderator, Rev. Samuel A. idubchanare. 

» LL. D. 

SEMI-ANNUAL MREETING OF THE WOMAN’S HOME 
MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Edwards Church, North- 
ampton, Wednesday, April 24. Sessions at_ 10.30 a.M. 
and 2 P.M. Among the qponkers will be Rev. E. 
Noyes, Mrs. E. 8. Mead, Mrs. C. L. Goodell and Miss 
Mary C. Collins. Entertainment will be furnished. 
Lunch will be served at noon, A full attendance from 
— and Western Massachusetts is especially de- 
sired, 

Approaching State Meetings. 


New Jersey, Baltimore, Md., mae ril 23, 


Oklahoma, Guthrie, Friday, April 26. 
Kansas, Topeka, Thursday. May 2. 
Missouri, St. Joseph, Tuesday, May 7. 
Ohio, Cleveland, Tuesday, May 7. 
Indiana, Marion, Tuesday, May 14. 
— Jacksonville, Monday, May 20. 
Io Spencer, Tuesday, May 21. 
Massac husetts, beeen Tuesday, May 21. 
New York, Gloversville, Tuesday, May 21. 
South Dakota, Yankton Tuesday, May 21. 


on, 
West Pittston, Tuesday, May 21. 
Providence, Tuesday, May 28. 
Michigan, Olivet, Tuesday, June Il. 
Vermont, Bennington, Tuesday, June ll. 
Connecticut Asso., New Haven, Tuesday, June 18, 


Benevolent Societies. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY 
is represented in Massachusetts by the MASSACHU- 
BETTS HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY, No. 9 Congrega- 
tional House, Rev. Joshua Coit, Secretary; Rev. Edwin 
B. Palmer, Treasurer. 

WomMANn’s HoME MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Room 
No. 32, Congregational House. Office hours 9 to 5. An- 
aua’ membership, $1.00, life membership, $20.00. Con- 
tributions solicited. Miss Annie C. Bridgman, Treasurer. 

AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS FOR FOR- 
EIGN MISSIONS, Congregational House, No. 1 Somerset 
8t., Boston. Langdon S. Ward, Treasurer; Charlies E. 
Swett ee Rh and Purchasing Agent. Office ip 
ay, fork, 121 Bible House; in Chicago, 151 Washing. 
ton 8 

- Aa BOARD OF MISSIONS, Rooms | and 2 Con 

egational House. Miss Ellen Carruth, Treasurer: 

iss Abbie B. Child, Home Secretary. 

THE AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Bible 
House, New York. Missions in the United States,evan 
gelistic and educational, at the South and in the West 
among the Indians and Chinese. Boston office, 21 Con 
Bieveland House; C poeeae office, 151 Washington St.; 

leveland office, Y. M. C. Building. Donations may 

be sent to either of the Fh offices, or to H. W. Hub- 
bard, Treasurer, 108 Bible House, New York City. 

THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH BUILDING SOCI- 
ETY.—Church and Parsonage Building. Rev. H. 
Cobb, D. D., Secretary; H.O. Pinneo, Treasurer, 59 Bible 
House, New York; Kev. George A. Hood, Congregational 
House, Boston, Field Secretary. 

CONGREGATIONAL EDUCATION SOclETY.—(Carrying 
on the work hitherto done by College and Education 
Society and New West Education Commiagion.) E. A. 
Studley, Treasurer. Offices, 10 Congregational House, 
Boston, and 151 Washington St., Chicago. 

Cone. SUNDAY SCHOOL & PUBLISHING SOCIETY.— 
Contributions used only for missionary work. Rev. 
George M. Boynton, D. D., Secretary; W. A. Duncan, 

D., Fieid Secretary; E. Lawrence Barnard, Treas- 
urer, Congregational House, Boston. 

MASSACHUSETTS BOARD OF MINISTERIAL AID.— 
Treasurer, Mr. Arthur G. Stanwood, 701 Sears Building, 
Boston. Address ~ yn to Rev. A. H. Quint, 
D. D., Congregationa! Library, | Somerset St., Boston. 

MINISTERIAL RELIEF.—In order to afford a little 
timely aid to aged and disabled home and foreign mis- 
sionaries and ministers and their families, the commit- 
a of the National Council asks from each church one 

Jendid offering for its permanent invested fund. It 
. so invites generous individual gitts. For fuller infor- 
mation see Minutes of National ge Fe 1892, and Year- 
Book, 1893, page 62. Secretary, Rev. N. H. Whittlesey, 
New Haven, Ct.; Treasurer, Rev. S. B. Forbes, Hart- 
ford, Ct. Form of a bequest: 1 bequeath to the “ Trus- 
tees of the National Council of the Congregational 
Churches of the United States’ (a body corporate char- 
tered under the laws of the State of Connecticut) (here 
insert the bequest), to be used for the i age of Minis- 
terial Relief, as provided in the resolution of the Na- 
tional Council of the Congregational Churches of the 
— States at its session held in Chicago in October, 

886. 


Pennsylvania, 
Rhode Island, 


THE CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF PASTORAL SvUP- 
PLY, established by the Massachusetts General Asso- 
ciation, invites correspondence with churches and min- 
isters. Careful attention will be er to applications 
from cburches without the State. Room 22 a Congre- 
gationa!l House, Boston. Rev. Charles B. Rice, Sec. 

BosTON SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, founded De- 
cember, 1827; chapel, 287 Hanover St.; Rev. Alexander 
McKenzie, D.D, president; George Gould, treasurer; 
chaplain, Capt. §. 8. Nickerson; furnishes loan libra- 
ries and religious reading to vessels, and distributes 
clothing and other necessaries to shipwrecked and des- 
titute seamen and their families. Chapel o - ae. day and 
evening. Branch mission, Vineyard Soun Contribu- 
tions of second-hand clothing, jeg pers and 
monthly magazines solicited, and may sent to the 
chapel, 287 Hanover Street. Contributions to sustain its 
work are solicited, and remittances may be sent to 
B. 8. Snow, Corresponaing Secretary, Room 22, Congre- 
gational House. 


PASSING COMMENT. 

The report of the Georgia State meeting 
shows clearly the radical differences in the 
character of the annual sessions in that State 
and others. 

An average value of $21,000 speaks well for 
the meeting houses of Massachusetts when it is 
considered that all but about twenty churches 
possess them. It is interesting also to com- 
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pare the average salaries of pastors here with 
those in an Interior State. 

It is certainly an appreciative church which 
recognizes its pastor’s faithfulness by an in- 
crease of salary. It is also a sincere compli- 
ment to a pastor who has resigned when a 
unanimous request to remain is supplemented 
by the offer of increased remuneration. In- 
stances of this kind of encouragement have 
been repeated lately. We are glad to see 
churches which thus recognize their existing 
happy circumstances. 

Could our friends have read the thankful 
words from a pastor in the far West inanswer 
to a gift of second-hand hymn-books from an 
Eastern church, they would doubtless be in- 
spired to ransack their own meeting houses 
for the means with which to gladden another 
church ip the far West from which comes an 
appeal this week. What in this line may 
seem to us utterly worthless, as compared 
with the latest editions and publications now 
used in our churches and Sunday schools, 
may prove a real boon to those who without 
them must remain unprovided. 

Of special note: 

A war anniversary in a Massachusetts town. 

The joyful experience of a Michigan church 
after a period of fifteen years. 

The hopeful item from a Minnesota ehurch 
which was reduced to one member. 

The trying circumstances under which sev- 
eral of the Kansas churches worship. ; 

The conversion of an old soldier in Nebraska, 
who had lived his allotted time fighting under 
another flag. 


THE USE OF HOLY WEEK. 

The more general observance of Holy Week 
among our churches this year has brought 
numerous accounts of the varied ways in 
which the period has been celebrated. Among 
the more conspicuous features are a few no- 
ticed below, which may stimulate other pas- 
tors and churches to aid in making the ob- 
servance even more general hereafter. 

In all cases testimony is strong to the deep 
impressiveness of the special Passion Week 
services, whether, as in different instances, 
they were held in the early morning, at noon, 
in the afternoon or evening; or whether the 
pastor, laymen or neighboring pastors con- 
ducted them. In many places union meetings 
have served to strengthen or awaken the re- 
lations between churches of our own or other 
denominations, and a spirit of brotherly love 
has been aroused as never before. In some 
cases the week has been one of special prayer ; 
in others, sociability among new and older 
members was an added object; while a few 
churches paid special attention at times to 
the children, or encouraged the Endeavor So- 
cieties to unite with others in special sessions 
or to rally at the early services at 6.30 a. m. 
Finally, the meaning and significance of the 
few days before Easter, as set forth by the dis- 
cussions of appropriate subjects, have brought 
maby persons to begin, for the first time, a 
new life, or renew the old vows, for a time, 
perhaps, forgotten. 


THE GEORGIA CONVENTION. 

The fourth annual meeting of the Georgia 
churches was held in Atlanta, April 3. The 
members of the convention are delegates from 
the various local conferences and associations 
of the State and are composed of two ele- 
ments—the colored churches which grew up 
under the fostering care of the A. M. A., two 
of which are now self-supporting, and the In- 
dependent Methodist churches which recently 
entered the Congregational fold. The latter 
are under the patronage of the H. M. S., the 
constituents for the m .° part being rather 
indigent. 

This union has attracted national attention, 
but in this its fourth year it is too soon to fore- 
cast minutely the final result. Judging from 
the last meeting, however, the whites are 
more eager for the continuance of the conven- 
tion plan than are the colored people. Of the 
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sixteen delegates: only two were colored, 
whereas about ten colored delegates were ap- 
pointed at the last association meeting of the 
colored churches. 

The colored people hold that the convention 
accomplishes no real fellowship and is only 
an artifice on the part of the new white re- 
cruits to get certain emoluments incident to 
their national recognition, without entering 
into the fullness of fellowship essential to real 
Congregationalism. Few, if any, of the col- 
ored clergy regard it as a definite step toward 
bridging the race chasm. They claim that it 
smacks of the color line. All the districts 
but one represented in the convention are 
bounded by geographical lines only, the one 
which forms the exception is the colored dis- 
trict. It is bounded by race lines and takes 
in the whole State, and of course comprehends 
geographically the other districts. 

It is further entertained as an objection by 
the colored constituency that the brevity of 
the meeting gives no opportunity for rea! in- 
terchange of sentiments and feelings. The 
session lasts but one day, giving time only 
for mere routine bisiness. The last session 
covered scarcely three hours. 

It is due to the white element to say that it 
promptly repudiates the doctrines set forth 
by the Harmony Grove church, which was ex- 
pelled from its local conference; and it con- 
demns the doctrines which were set forth by’ 
the Southern Congregationalist, a sheet, now 
probably defunct, which formerly advocated 
the establishment of what it termed Southern 
Congregationalism. 

While it is true that as a body the white 
constituency repudiates these un-Christian 
sentiments, it is also true that between indi- 
vidual churches of the white and black ele- 
ments there exists no real fellowship. A case 
in point is that of two leading churches—one 
black, the other white. The latter on receiv- 
ing an invitation from the colored church to 
send a delegate to assist in the ordination 
services of its pastcr passed the matter over 
in silence without action. The churches are 
within a few blocks of each other, and no 
point of variance is known to exist between 
them save the matter of color. 

The last meeting of the convention can be 
summarized in a word. It was a brief, har- 
monious business meeting. The reports of 
the standing committees were short, and 
brought out nothing new. Rev. S. C. McDan- 
iel, white, acted as moderator and Rev. H. H. 
Proctor, colored, as scribe. H. H. P. 


A BRIGHT FORECAST FOR SAN FRANCISCO. 


With the advent of spring business seems to 
be brightening, a result, perhaps, of the energy 
and enthusiasm displayed by our leading men 
of affairs. The new railroad project is being 
pushed, and the weeks will probably not be 
many before contractors will be at work. La- 
borers here are plenty, but we want settlers 
—good, honest men with families—to take up 
their permanent abode with us. To accom- 
plish this end there has been formed a Half- 
Million Club, its object being to close the cen- 
tury with a population of 500,000 within our 
city limits. Predictions promise a better day 
financially, morally, spiritually. 

Aliter five years of faithful toil in and about 
San Francisco, Rev. F. B. Pullan is planning 
foratrip East. Much esteemed here for his 
work of faith and labor of love, we warn any 
church eager for an all-round man not to lay 
hands upon him, for California cannot spare 
him. That he may herald the good things 
of this far-away land, he has prepared lec- 
tures, illustrated with the stereopticon, to 
show something of our progress, our present 
condition and our needs. 

Henry F. Varley, the English evangelist, is 
here. Long since promising God that if life 
were spared he would preach the gospel in 
every English-speaking city on the globe, he 
is fulfilling that vow. Recently coming from 
Australia, almost unheralded, he finds enthu- 
siastic co-laborers, and now Oakland, our lar- 
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gest suburb, is being stirred by his wonderful 
words. Already a day of special prayer is ap- 
pointed, Christians from about the bay being 
invited. Sooner or later he is to begin work 
in San Francisco, when we are expecting to 
receive helpful words in the large gatherings 
for the people, and expositions of spiritual 
truth in our ministerial assemblies. 

We are expecting Prof. G. D. Herron also. 
Invited by the Ministerial Union of Los An- 
geles, he is to sojourn a while in that southern 
metropolis, and then as the guest of Mr. Pul- 
lan and his church he is to spend a week in 
this city: As somewhat preparatory, Mr. Pul- 
lan has been delivering a series of sermons on 
The Social Meaning of the Christian’s Model 
Prayer. 

Dr. Herron is also to spend a week with 
Rev. W. W. Scudder of Alameda, and the 
week in which our seminary closes he is to 
be with Dr. McLean in Oakland. Here as 
elsewhere not every one indorses his ideas, 
but, ready to give all such men an opportu- 
nity to be heard, the brethren have cordially 
opened the way for him, at the same time 
extending an invitation to clergymen of other 
bodies to hear him. 

Another new departure in the summer 
school, scheduled for April 22-27 at the semi- 
nary, is the lecture course by our six profes- 
sors on timely topics. Interest is manifested 
by alumni and friends, some of the pastors in 
far distant fields considering the opportunity 
one to be improved. As the expense to at- 
tendants is slight, it is hoped that the session 
will be so he!pful that we may consider the 
summer school an established institution. 

The Council for the Suppression of the Sa- 
loon, deliberative and advisory only, has for 
its object the overthrow of this modern evil. 
Recognizing the differences among good peo- 
ple on matters of license and the private use 
of liquors, the promoters of this new enter- 
prise believe the friends of temperance are 
one in their opinion of the saloon. Beaten in 
our efforts because our foes are united while 
our forces are divided, the call is for union on 
this line, until this great enemy of the indi- 
vidual, the home and society shall be sup- 
pressed or supplanted. Every organization 
for political or industrial reform, or with reli- 
gious or benevolent objects within certain 
limits, approving the object of the council 
may elect onemember. <A beginning has been 
made in Oakland, good solid men being placed 
in the front. Among earnest workers no one 
is more so than Rev. W. H. McDougal, pastor 
in San Mateo, who is about to resign his 
charge that his whole time may be given to 
the new reform. Whether remaining here or 
taking up his abode in New York, strong 
words and effective work may be expected 
from him. OcctwWENT. 


THEOLOGICAL SEMINARIES. 
Bangor. 

Rev. G. H. Gutterson of the A. M. A. addressed 
the students at the monthly missionary meeting, 
April 8.——Eight men have been appointed as Com- 
mencement speakers. 

\ Andover. 

Last Thursday evening Rey. Selah Merrill gavea 
lecture before the Society of Inquiry on The Jews 
and Jerusalem, He showed that many of the cur- 
rent conceptions concerning the return of the Jews 
to the Holy Land are entirely erroneous.—Mr. 
Carl Kelsey addressed the students last week upon 
Reformatory Work andthe Punishment of Criminals. 
His experience among the prisoners at Concord 
Reformatory gave a personal value to his address. 
— During the remainder of the term a class in 
musie will be conducted by Prof. George Frese. 
Especial attention will be given to the practical 
side of music and to its relation to church work.— 
Beginning April 17, Mr. R. A. Woods will give a 
course of twelve lectures on The Organization of 


Labor. 
Yale. 


Eight speakers have been chosen for Commence- 
ment, May 15. President W.J. Tucker will preach 
the baccalaureate sermon May 12.—Professor Har- 
ris, who has been il) for a few weeks, has resumed 
work with his classes.——Special seminary prayer 
meetings were held last week. Professor Jacobus 
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of Hartford spoke on Thurs¢ay evening.——Four- 
teen middlers and two seniors were examined, April 
9, by the New Haven Central Association. ——The 
new catalogue announces that hereafter the require- 
ments for admission will be somewhat more rigor- 
ous.—P rof. J. ©, Griggs will give a special course 
of lectures on Church Music next year. Professor 
Genung of Amherst and Dr. G. A. Gordon are the 
other special lecturers. 


LOCAL CONFERENCES AND ASSOCIATIONS. 

MAss.—The Suffolk West Conference was beld in 
Brighton, April 10. The general subject was: The 
Age of Liberty, discussed under sub-topics. Other 
themes were on The Christian Life, considered in 
several divisions. The conference has twenty-four 
churches, with a membership of 8,277. The Sunday 
school membership is 6,254. The total benevolences 
of the churches last year were $132,836. 

N. Y.—The New York and Brooklyn Association 
met last week in Brooklyn, with a large attendance. 
The subjects were: The Life of Paul and The Office 
of the Church in the Present Sociological Crisis. 
Resolutions favorable to a union of all the Congre- 
gational churches in the New York and Brooklyn 
and the Manhattan Associations were reported as 
sent to the latter body. 

ILt.—The Fox River Association met in Streator, 
April 9,10. The subjects were: Sunday School and 
Christian Endeavor Work, Infant Baptism, Giving, 
Frequent Removals, Woman’s Work, Tbe Bible and 
the Kingdom, Social Life of the Church, Church 
Fads or the Gospel? The sermon was by Rev. J. W. 
Fox. 

Micu.—The spring meeting of the Grand Rapids 
Association was held in East Paris, April 8,9, thir- 
ty-four churches, all but five, being represented. 
Reports for the year indicated general progress and 
large gains. 

Mo.—The Springfield Association held its spring 
meeting in Lebanon, April 9, 10. The sermon was 
by Pres. H.T. Fuller. Papers were read on Definite- 
ness in Church Work, Possibilities of a Working 
Church, The Need and Method of Increasing the 
Missionary Spirit in the Church, The Good and Evil 
in Revivals, Our Benevolent Societies, and Drum- 
mond’s Ascent of Man. 

NEB.—The Republican Valley Association met in 
MeCook, April 9,10. The sermon was by Rev. A. E. 
Ricker. Papers on themes of practical interest were 
read on Franklin Academy, The Woman’s Mission 
—Home, Foreign Missions, Sunday School Work 
and Home Missions. The reports of the churches 
were of an encouraging character. Resolutions 
were passed condemning Sunday travel, and ex- 
pressing appreciation of the relief work done for 
this part of the State and of thanks for hospitality. 


CONGREGATIONAL CLUBS. 

Mass.—At the Worcester Club, April 15, Rev. W. 
B. Oleson, recently of Honolulu, gave an address on 
the Sandwich Islands, illustrated by stereopticon. 

Mo.—The Springfield Club held its spring meet- 
ing in Pilgrim Church. The general theme was 
Some of Our National Perils. Mr. V. 0. Coltram 
spoke of Our Political Perils and Pres. H. T. Fuller 
of Our Industrial Perils. 


NEW ENGLAND. 
Massachusetts. 

CAMBRIDGE.—Shepard Memorial. Two windows 
of exquisite design and finish have recently been 
inserted in the edifice, in memory of Prof. E. N. 
Horsford. The idea embodied in the subject repre- 
sented is the glorification of God through the ele- 
ments—air, earth, fire and water, personified by 
forms of four angels. Appropriate inscriptions are 
also conspicuous. 

BRIGHTON.—Of the $12,000 needed to purchase a 
new site for an edifice, all but $3,000 have been raised. 
The property of the parish, valued at $40,000, will 
go toward defraying the cost of the new building. 
The entire expenditure will be almost $80,000. 

NEEDHAM.—The late Lauren Kingsbury left $1,000 
to the C. H. M.S. and $250 each to H. L. Hastings 
of Boston and I. C. Wellcome of Yarmouth, Me., for 
use in spreading the gospel. 

BROCKTON.—The public bequests of the late Cath- 
erine P. Cobb include $5,000 each to the C. H. M.S. 
and the American Board, and the Hollywood estate 
to the Porter Church of this city. 

TEWKSBURY.—This church, which is incorporated, 
held its annual business meeting last week. All 
bills were reported paid, and $175 in the treasury. 
Special services were held during the entire month 
of January, conducted by Misses Elizabeth Tobey 
and O. Mills, evangelists, and about forty persons 
professed conversion—ten of whom have already 
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joined the church and as many more are expected 
The number of deacons has been increased from 
three to six. Rev. James Alexander is the pastor. 

LOWELL.—Highland. On Easter Sunday the thir- 
tieth anniversary of the close of the war was ob- 
served with a special service, to which the G. A. R. 
posts and the Sons of Veterans were invited. Rev. 
C. L. Merriam, the pastor, is himself the son of an 
officer in the Union Army. 

WoRCESTER.— Union. A memorial service for the 
late Hon. P. E. Aldrich was held April 7. The 
sermon of Rev. F. F. Emerson is to be published in 
a memorial volume. Judge Aldrich had long been 
a valued member of the society, and made pro- 
fession of his faith by uniting with the church 
within recent years.——Park, The Sunday Evening 
League is working with admirable success to enrich 
the evening service and increase the attendance, 
—Plymouth. A second set of resolutions was 
adopted at a large meeting of the church, last Sun- 
day night, protesting against the proposed removal 
of Union Church into the field of this church. 

WEST BROOKFIELD.—Rev. B. M. Frink, after a 
pastorate of five years of close application to pas- 
toral work,and without vacation during this period, 
has tendered his resignation, .to the regret of his 
many friends in town. He has extended his labors 
to benefit the whole community in which he has 
lived, and therefore will be greatly missed outside 
his own parish. The resignation will take effect 
June 1. 

GREAT BARRINGTON.—The total yearly receipts 
were $3,769 and the expenditures $3,352. There 
were voted at the annual meeting $1,800 for the 
pastor’s salary and as much as may be necessary 
for contingent expenses. 

There are in the State 565 meeting houses, valued 
at $12,297,198; 318 parsonages, valued at $1,213,801. 
The salaries number 537, aggregate $801,743, and 
average nearly $1,500. 

Maine. 

Union.—Genuine results are still reported from 
the recent stirring revival. At the last communion 
seven persons, including three young men and tbree 
young women, were received to membership on 
confession. The town has been thoroughly aroused 
and remarkable interest was manifest throughout 
the special meetings. Rev. H. J. Wells is pastor. 

FREEPORT.—A new bell is to be placed on the 
church edifice. A church debt of $1,400 remains, 
which it is hoped wil! soon be canceled. 

TURNER.—The whole community much regrets the 
departure of Rev. F. A. Sanborn. The recent fare- 
well services were participated in by the Baptist 
and Methodist Episcopal churches. 

THOMASTON.—The pastor, Rev. C. D. Boothby, is 
preaching a series of sermons on the Lord’s Prayer. 
The Junior C. E. Society has sent a box of clothing 
and supplies to the missionary station in Labrador. 


ELLSWorRTH.—Owing to the frequent calls for 
library books from Sunday schools of the smaller 
places in the country round about, the Sunday 
school here has put up ina compartment case a loan 
library of fifty volumes, which is to go first to Cran- 
berry Isles for six months, then elsewhere after 
being returned and put in order. 

CAsTINE.—The Desert Palm foreign missionary 
society in its fifteenth annual report shows that 
$125 have been raised for Bible women and pupils in 
India and Turkey. 

PORTLAND.—Fourth. This church, which for 
sixty years has cared for the spiritual interests of 
the colored people of the city and has in its depend- 
ence upon the Maine Missionary Society seemed in 
danger lately of ultimate extinction, is now taking 
on new life under the lead of a regular pastor, Rev. 
W.E. DeClaybrook. It has perfected its parish 
organization and assumed the calling of a pastor. 
The ten leading churches of Cumberland County 
pledge $500 annually for it, thus relieving the mis- 
sionary society of giving further financial aid. 
Five persons have recently united on confession and 
as many more are to follow. The congregations 
have trebled and now fill the house. Mr. DeClay- 
brook, a native of New Zealand, the son of one of 
the aborigines of the Maori tribe, is a cultured 
and scholarly man, a graduate of the University of 
California. For seven years he was superintendent 
of missions in Africa, under the English Congrega- 
tional church, and was located at Monrovia, Liberia. 
Recently from [linois, he is the first settled colored 
pastor the church has had for a score or more of 
years. The outlook is promising, and the people 
are greatly ehcouraged. 

New Hampshire. 

Gitsum.—Evangelist W. S. Martin has just closed 
a series of revival meetings, during which over 
forty conversions were reported. The meeting 
house was well filled every night, and afternoon 
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meetings were also well attended. Personal work 
will still continue, and the young men who are in- 
terested will organize a praying band, A large 
ehoir and male quartet aided greatly in the services. 


EXxeETER.—First. Parish expenses the past year 
were $2,247.——Second. The parishioners of Rev. 
G@. E. Street, who lately tendered his resignation 
after twenty-four years of service, are unanimously 
desirous of his continuance in the relation, and are 
ready to furnish him with such assistance as may 
be needed. The repairing of the church edifice, or 
the building of a new one, is contemplated. 


Vermont. 

UNDERHILL.—This church and that in Jericho 
have employed Rey. Clarence Pike as their pastor 
for three and a half years. During this time the 
former society has raised a debt of $1,100 on its 
property. Dr.A.F. Burdick, who contributed about 
half that sum, made a condition that the free 
pew system should be adopted, and it has given 
good satisfaction. Fifteen persons have been 
added to the membership and others are expected. 
Benevolent contributions have been greatly in- 
creased. 

JexiIcHo.—Second, This church, though small! in 
numbers and weakened by the death of helpful 
members, has kept up its vitality. Seven new 
members have been received, and the church is 
actively engaged in evangelical work at present, 
aided by Misses Pratt and Miller, who are sent by 
the missionary society. Main'y through the efforts 
ef the Ladies’ Aid Society, the edifice has under- 
gone thorough repairs. 


Connecticut. 

New Brirain.—South, Ata special meeting held 
recently it was voted to accept the offer of Hon. 
Phillip Corbin to give the church an organ if some 
ef the other members would contribute the sum 
necessary to make the change. It will be put in 
next fall at an expense of about $15,000. 

WILLIMANTIC.—A special prayer meeting, adver- 
tised in the daily papers, was held last Thursday 
evening in opposition to the Ingersoll lecture. 

PoutTNaM.—Last year the receipts from all sources 
were $3,296 and the expenditures $3,199. The debt 
of the society, independent of the parsonage debt, 
is $920. The sale of seats this year was unusually 
good. 

Sounp Beacu.—First. The installation of Rev. 
D.C. Eggleston took place April 9. Interesting ex- 
ercises were held as an auspicious beginning of a 
new era. During the recess between the services 
ground was broken for a new stone edifice. 


MIDDLE STATES. 
New York. 


ALBASY.—First. The first year of Rev. J. B. 
Tbrall’s pastorate closes auspiciously. The regular 
receipts last year were sufficient to cover all ex- 
penses and leave a surplus. ‘ 

RocHEsTeER.—Plymouth. Individual cups were 
used at the last communion service for the first 
time. The set is the gift of Deacon B. H. Clark. 

SaRATOGA SPRINGS —The church passed satis- 
factorily through a change of pastors on the last 
Sunday of last November, and Rev. W. O. Mark 
eommenced his work Feb. 3. Since then the in- 
terest bas received a great impetus; the congre- 
gations are larger in the morning and have trebled 
in the evening, So that the room is crowded to its 
fullest capacity. In March six new members were 
received. A reception was given the pastor and his 
wife March 6, nearly all the resident pastors being 
present. 

Easr Rockaway.—Bethany. A hopeful condi- 
tion is reported from this church. The pastor, Rev. 
T. S. Braithwaite, has declined a call to Brooklyn. 
The church owns a building worth $4,500 and hasa 
comfortable parsonage. An addition to the meet- 
ing house is contemplated to provide a classroom. 


New Jersey. 

NewaRK.—BSelleville Avenue is steadily gaining 
ground. It has long labored ufder a heavy debt 
and against other adverse circumstances, but now 
the receipts from ordinary sources equal the ex- 
penses and all parts of the church work are better 
sustained. 

WESTFIELD.—The pastor, Rev. Henry Ketcham, 
has recently begun work. A series of evangelistic 
meetings awakened much interest, most of those 
converted being children, since nearly all the adults 
iG the congregations are Christians. , 

WARRENVILLE.—This church has changed its pas- 
tors Many times within the last ten or twelve years, 
partly because it was small and poor. A former 
pastor, however, whom circumstances compelled to 
retire from the pulpit many years ago, has been 
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living quietly in the midst of his old-time congre- 
gation, Upwards of a year ago the church unani- 
mously chose him as its pastor. Last week, how- 
ever, a large, representative council convened, re- 
viewed the case from the beginning, and voted 
heartily and unanimously to approve the action of 
the church, and to assist in installing the pastor- 
elect. There is a plan afoot now for joining this 
church with another weak one a few miles away. 


THE SOUTH. 
Florida. 

TAVARES.—The new meeting house, costing $2,600, 
was dedicated, March 17, at special morning and 
evening services. Supt. S. F. Gale preached the 
sermon. 

THE INTERIOR. 
Ohio. 

PEJTISVILLE.—A council organized a church of 
forty-one members, April 10, thirty-nine on confes- 
sion. The sermon was by Rev. D. M. Fisk. This 
church and that in Ridgeville Corners have chosen 
Rey. T. C. Hodgins as their acting pastor to serve 
both. The church is the result of revival meetings 
held by him recently, and it is the only English- 
speaking church in the place. 


Michigan. 


HOWARD CitTy.—This church, a year ago, was on 
the point of losing its building, but now, under the 
leadership of Rev. W. R. Yonker, it has gained 
strength and is steadily increasing its membership 
and paying off its debt. 

EASTMANVILLE.—Rev. G. W. Heator has ceom- 
mupicated to the church a new impulse. During 
the past year it has received a number of members 
on confession, a blessing which it had not ex- 
perienced before for fifteen years. 

WAYLAND.—The church has raised $1,300 and, 
with the help of the Church Building Society, hopes 
to have a new meeting house this summer. 

The reports from the churches last year show a 
total of 343, a loss of three; 29,886 members, a gain 
of 1,932, which is nearly equal to the largest in the 
history of the State Association; 4,383 additions, 
2,970 on confession. Home expenditures were $311,- 
579 and benevolences $85,064. The fifth vear statis- 
tics disclose church property valued at $1,666,770, 
on which there is a debt of $123,225; parsonages 
worth $167,500; 261 pastors, receiving salaries ag- 
gregating $181,035, an average of little less than 
$700. The church receiving the largest additions 
was Port Huron—155, 122 on confession. The Sun- 
day schools enroll 39,464, a gain of 2,523, and the 
Y. P. S.C. E. 11,342, a gain of 1,784. 


THE WEST. 
Missouri. 

SPRINGFIELD.—Pilgrim has voted for the time 
being to do without a pastor and to bend its ener- 
gies to meeting its obligations to the Cburch Build- 
ing Society. Arrangements have been made for the 
gratuitous supply of the pulpit until July by the 
clerical members of the First Church and others. 
The experiment will be watcbed with interest.—— 
First. The fifth year of Dr. E. C. Evans’s pastorate 
closed April 7. During this period there have been 
278 additions, more than doubling the membership: 


Kansas City.—Clyde. The annual paper, The 
Clyde, records the doings of another twelve months. 
The membership is 310, the additions being eighty- 
four, twenty-six on confession. The expenses were 
$4,460, and the receipts $4,273. The departments 
all show a vigorous condition. 

lowa. 

The general summary of statistics show seventeen 
new ehurches and a total of 314; 301 pastors; 30,525 
members, a gain of 1,996; 4,647 additions, 3,053 on 
confession; a Sunday schoo! membership of 36,611; 
benevolences of 54,652; and home expenses of 
$323,490. 

Minnesota. 

LAMBERTON.—As a result of special meetings 
held by Rev. Bb. F. Paul, there have been a number 
of conversions, and the church is strengthened. An 
agitation in the interest of temperance has been 
carried on, the Lutheran churches cordially assist- 
ing. 

ELLswortH.—This church, a part of a field 
twenty-five miles in extent, has enjoyed a revival. 
For the first time the Week of Prayer was observed. 
Meetings in different localities have resulted in 
conversiuns and additions to the church. Thisisa 
Catholic community and many Catholics have at- 
tended the meetings. 

Wrsona.—Second. Financial difficulties, arising 
chiefly from Jack of work among the supporters, 
have necessitated the resignation of the pastor, 
Rev. H. L. Marsb, who closes his work after a five 
months’ pastorate in which much good has been 
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done.——Scandinavian, A church of twenty-eight 
members, gathered by Mr. Aron Anderson, was 
organized March 23. Some years agoa Scandinavian 
church was formed which became extinct, but it 1s 
believed that the work is now on a good basis. 

Big LAKE.—The whole community protested 
against the leaving of Rev. W. H. Evans. More 
money was raised for his salary than ever before, 
and in connection with Orrick the church retains 
hisservices. Both churches have increased in mem- 
bership. 

GEORGETOWN.—A student from Fargo College 
supplies this field in connection with work in North 
Dakota and preaches alsoin Kragnes and Middleton, 
which are without religious services. 

PRINCETON.—This church, which recently came to 
self-support, has not only largely increased its con- 
tributions to home and foreign missions, but bas 
cleared its debt upon the parsonage. All lines of 
work are prospering. A few years ago affairs were 
in such a discouraging state that it was feared that 
the church must be dropped. 

GRACEVILLE.—Great growth has occurred in the 
membership. A parsonage has been built also. 
Rev. H. A. Cotton is planting Sunday schools and 
commencing preaching services in surrounding 
communities. 

LyLeE—This church, greatly strengthened by a 
revival, has raiseda subscription sufficient to secure 
a pastor, who will soon be provided. A few years 
ago the church was reduced to one member. Two 
revivals have been experienced since. 

VILLARD.—Rey. G. R. Searles, the pastor elect, 
has been ill for a month but has recovered suf- 
ficiently to begin services. 

ROUND PRAIRIE.—Revival services are being hel 
by Evangelist Davis with a large attendance. 
Several conversions are reported. 


Kansas. 


Mount Ayk.—This church, which worshiped so 
long in a sod meeting house, bas recently more than 
doubled its membership by the addition of seven 
members. Few churches are doing better spiritual 
work or struggling harder to pay a pastor amid 
financial difficulties. 

The church in St. Francis, on the frontier, has no 
building, but has decided to hold weekly cottage 
meetings. The pastor at large preaches here every 
fourth Sunday.—The Louisville church has ar- 
ranged to have Rev. E. B. Smith preach once every 
Sunday.——The church in Downs, though pastor- 
less, is active and united. After paying a small 
debt it expects to employ a pastor. 


Nebraska. 

WEEPING WATER.—Since Feb. 15, as the fruit of 
the great revival, 102 members have been received 
to the church, and four more were voted in April 9. 
A brotherhood has been formed, which aims to en- 
list all the men in church work. The pastor, Rev. 
Cc. 8. Harrison, has preached several sermons to 
show that the gospel is worth the grandest service 
of the noblest men. 

CLARKS.—This church, in,which Mrs. E. B. Per. 
kins has been pastor for some time, although 
greatly discouraged by removals and the results of 
a disastrous fire, keeps hopefully at work. The 
pastor has won the hearts of the young and old in 
her work. The Y. P. 8. C. E. of the church 1s es- 
pecially strong. 

Rey. W. A. Davies, who has been spending six 
months with the Bladen, Campbell and Upland 
churches, is invited to remain. The Sunday school 
in Upland has been reorganized and during specia) 
meetings lately there were eight hopeful conver- 
sions, among the converts an old soldier, seventy 
years of age, who had been a professed intide). 
Supt. J. D. Stewart of the Sunday School Society 
has held an interesting institute in Campbell and 
will soon help to organize a mission Sunday school 
in the country to the south. Of the eight persons 
converted in Upland, five united with the church. 


North Dakota. 


INKSTER.—Rey. A. E. Evison expects to take up 
the work in Niagara in connection with his present 
field. Néagara has been supplied for several years 
in connection with Michigan City, but with the be- 
ginning of work at Lakota that field will be yoked 
with Michigan City. 

KENSAL.—Special meetings led by Mr. Whidden 
have already brought in four additions to the 
church. Rev. E. H. Stickney assisted a day or so in 
the meetings, as did also Rev. W. H. Gimblett. 

CaLEpos1A.—Rev. H. B. Harrison has been assist- 
ing the pastor, Rev. William Griffith, for more than 
a week in special meetings. Several conversions 
have occurred and a deep interest is awakened in 
the community. 
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Arizona. 

PrescoTT.— A mission school, to meet semi- 
weekly, bas been successfully started for the Chi- 
nese, Who are numerous in the railroad towns of 
this territory. The attendance at the first three 
sessions was encouraging. 

PACIFIC COAST. 
California. 

OLEANDER.—This little home missionary church 
desires new hymn-books to substitute for the Gos- 
pel Hymns, which have been long in use. Any 
church which has recently adopted a new book and 
is willing to spare its old copies is asked to com- 
municate with Col. C. A. Hopkins, 95 Milk Street, 
Boston. 

SAN FRANCISCO.— Plymouth. For about two 
months and a half Sunday evening will be occupied 
with lectures on Seven Churches in California, half- 
hour talks on different denominations represented 
in the State.——Dr, W. C. Pond, returning from a 
month’s visitation of the Chinese mission stations 
in the southern part of the State, reports the work 
flourishing. In Fresno the largest audiences ever 
gathered greeted this veteran in this cause. 

The church in Pomona reports two dollars per 
member for home missions. 


Washington. 

MARYSVILLE.—In response to an appeal not long 
ago for second-hand hymn-books, this church has 
received from the C. E. Society in Medfield, Mass., 
fifty books, all in good condition. Grateful ac- 
knewledgment is given by the pastor, Rev. Richard 
Bushnell. 


WEEKLY REGISTER. 
Calls. 
NELANGER, Jos. A , to Rockport, O. Accepts. 
BKRKETT, Geo. 5., to , reape nga pastorate in Central Ch., 
Springfield, Mo., after six months’ supply. 
DECLAYBROOK, Wm. E., to Fourth Ch , Portland, 
Me. Accepts, and has bexun work. 
DUNSMORE, H. Chas. Accepts call to Garnett, Kan. 
EVANS, D. E., to Welsh churches in Dodgeville, bethel, 
and Holybead, Wis. Accepts. 
EVANS, Wm. H., Big Lake, Minn., declines call to 
Lakeland, 
HEALEY, J. D.,to Bertrand and Loomis, Neb. Accepts. 
HILL, Geo. W. C., Andover Seminary, to Acushnet, 
Mass. Accepts. 
ILODGEMAN, Lewis P., Albion, Pa., to Gustavus, O. 
Accepts. 
JONES, Wm., to Hancock and Coloma, Wis. Accepts. 
MAKSHALL, Jno. W., Portage, Wis., to Watertown, 


S. D. 
MOORE, Philip H., to continue another year in Saco, Me 
POVEY, Jesse, Fort St. Ch., Detroit, Mich., to asst. 
pastorate at Plymouth Tabernacle in that city. Ac- 


cepts. 

RANDALL, Winfield 8., Andover Seminary, to N. and 
8S. Ware, N. H. Accepts. 

SEARLES, Geo. R., Aitkin, Minn., accepts call te Vil- 


lard. 
SEWALL, Oliver D., Strong, Me , aceepts call to Gorham, 


N. H. 

SMITH, Jas. E., formerly of Grand Rapids, Mich., to 
Helena, Mont. . 

STEVENS. Moody A., to remain another year at Mizpah 
Ch , Minneapolis, Minn. Accepts 

Ordinations and Installations. 

BOWERS, Geo., t Warrenville, N.J., April ll. Parts, 
Dr. A. H. Bradford, Rev. C. A. Savage. 

CHATFIELD, Geo A, o. Bristol, N.Y., April 2. Ser- 
mon, Rey. C, H. Dickinson; other parts, Kev. Messrs. 
S_M. Day, N. W. Bates. 

DUDLEY, Willis E., 7. John Eliot Ch., S. Natick, Mass. 
Sermon, Dr. F. E. Emrich; other parts, Rev. Messrs. 
F. E Sturgis, Edwin Leonard, W. A. Lamb, G. H. 


Brock. 

EGGLESTON, DeWitt C., «. First Ch., Sound Beach, Ct., 
Aprii9. Sermon, Dr. Frank Russell; other parts, Rev. 
Messrs. T. K. Noble, D.D., A. F. Pierce, R T. Hall, 
D. D., F. 8S. Child. 

PARIS, Sandy A., o. Athens, Ala., April 7. Sermon, 
Rev. B, A. Imes; other parts, Rev. Messrs. G. S. Dick- 
erman, G. V. Clark, J, E. Smitb. 

SCOTT, Jno. J., 0. Shelby, Ala., April 2. Parts, Rev. 
Messrs. James Brown, J. S. Jackson, F. G. Ragland. 
STRONG, Wm. E., t. First Ch., Jackson, Mich., April 9. 
Sermon, Pres. W. G Sperry, D.D.; other parts, Rev. 
Messrs. G. R. Foster, Bastian Smits, W. H. Davis, 

D.D,D_ M. Fisk. 

WATERWORTH, J. A., rec. p. Limerick, Me., April —. 
Parts, Rev Messrs. J. B. Saer, C. 8S. Wilder, R. 8S. How- 
ard, Mr. 8. T. Bradbury. 

Resignations. 

ADAMS, Jon. E., Bangor, Me., as secretary of the Maine 
Missionary Society, to take effect in September, after 
nineteen years’ service. 

MoOCORMICK, Donald, N. Waterford, Me. 

MACNEAL, A. W., Dinsdale, Io., to take effect June 1. 

MARSH, H. L., Second Ch., Winona, Minn. 

PEASE, Frank W., Albion, Neb. 

SKEELS, Henry M., Fruita, Col. 

Dismissions. 

my Sam. V. S., Vine Ch., Minneapolis, Minn., 

fh 


pril 
Churches Organized. 
FELTSVILLE, Pa., March 13. Eighteen members. 
PETTISVILLE, O., April 10. Forty-one members. 
WINONA, Minn., Scandinavian, March 23. Twenty- 
eight members. 
Miscellaneous. 


FORD, Robt.. Campton, N. H., has resumed his place in 
the puipit after several weeks’ illness. 

N'OLTON, Chas. 8., Eastport, Me, has been re-elected 
superintendent of schools. 

MACQUEEN, Peter, Day St. Ch., W. Somerville, Mass., 
has received a gold watch from members of his con- 
gregation. 


OTHER CHRISTIAN WORK. 

Messrs. Moody and Sankey stopped on their way 
through the South to spend a few days in Memphis, 
Tenn., invited by the Pastors’ Association of that 
city. Prayerful preparation had been made for a 
week preceding in a noon prayer meeting held 
daily in the Y. M. C. A. parlors, and vast audiences 
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were attracted to the Moody services. Two ser- 
mons were preached specially to Christians while 
one day was devoted to lectures on the Bible. Mr. 
Moody and party have gone to Mexico to hold a con- 
ference with the English-speaking missionaries 
there on the work of the Holy Spirit. 





HOME MISSIONARY FUND. 


Augustus 8S. Fitch, Walton, N.Y 

Abbie M. Smith, Norwich, Ct............ 

Mrs. E. Taylor, Bingbamton, N.Y. 
ee 


Wherever Christ is He brings gladness with 
Him. Therefore, if your life is sad and gloomy, 
it is not because you bave Christ but because 
you have so little of Him.—KFdward W. Moore. 


en 


OBITUARY. 


DEACON GEORGE FRANCIS OSBORNE, 


After three days’ illness Deacon Osborne of the South 
Congregational Church died in Peabody, Mass., April 6, 
aged 66 yrs., 26 dys. 

Mr. Osborne was born in the house in which he died 
March 11, 1829, being the son of Jonathan W. Osborne, 
and the last of that family, three brothers and a sister 
having previously died. In May, 1845, when a mere boy, 
be entered the South Danvers National Bank as clerk. 
In September, 1847, he obtained a similar position with 
the Neptune Insurance Company, Boston, one of the 
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oldest marine companies in the commonwealth. His 
natural abilities were quickly discovered, and in May, 
1852, he was chosen secretary of the company, his brother 
having preveeney died. In November, 1863, Mr. Curtis, 
the aged president, unable to perform the more active 
duties of the office, Mr. Osborne was promoted to the 
vice-presidency of the company. The president soon 
passing away, Mr. Osborne was advanced to the office of 
president in May, 1864. Owing to ill health, Mr. Osborne 
resigned this presidency Nov. 25, 1890. 

While Mr. Osborne’s duties were confined to Boston 
he never lost interest in the affairs of his native town. 
He was early one of the trustees of Peabody Institute, 
and had been a truttee of the Warren Five Cents Sav- 
ings Bank for a long period. He brought to the dis- 
charge of his duties a clear head, a well cultivated 
mind, methodical habits, sound judgment and spotless 
integrity. He was so competent and faithful that no 
officer or stockholder ever had a doubt that while he 
was in charge all the affairs of the company of which 
he had oversight would be managed with catety and 
success. He was possessed of great kindness of heart, 
was always interested in young men and assisted them 
whenever opportunity presented itself. He was a lib- 
eral giver to needy persons and objects. As a neighbor 
and friend he was never weary in well dotng, thought- 
ful, untiring, constant and true. 

Deacon Osborne was a member of the South Congre- 
gational Church for fifty-two years, uniting in 1843 un- 
der the ministrations of Rev. Thomas P. Field. He 
was a deacon for twenty-five years and treasurer for 
nine my, as well as superintendent of the Sunday 
school for tive years. 

Deacon Osborne was quiet in his manners, patient in 
his methods, positive in his convictions. He accep'ed 
prosperity as a faithful steward and met affliction in 
the death of the beloved members of his bousehold 
with resignation. His consistent life found its end like 
the sunset after a long summer’s day. Like Jehoiada, 
he deserves burial among the kings in Israel, ‘‘ because 
he has done good, both toward God and toward His 
house.” P. 4. F 








In the body of an adult person there are 
about 18 pounds of blood. 

The blood has as its most important ele- 
ments small round corpuscles, red and white, 
in proportion of about 300 red to 1 white one. 

If the number of red corpuscles becomes 
diminished and the white ones increased the 
blood is impure, thin, lacking in the nutrition 
necessary to sustain the health and nerve 
strength of the body. 

Then That Tired Feeling, Nervousness, 
Scrofula, Salt Rheum, or others of the long 
train of ills, according to the temperament 
and disposition, attack the victim. 

The only permanent remedy is found in a 
reliable blood medicine like Hood’s Sarsapa- 
rilla, which acts upon the red corpuscles, en- 
riching them and increasing their number. It 
thus restores the vital fluid to healthy con- 
dition, expels all impurity, cures Nervousness, 
That Tired Feeling, Scrofula and all other 
diseases arising from or promoted by low state 
of the blood. 

That these statements are true we prove not 
by our own statements, but by what thousands 
of perfectly reliable people say about Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla. Read the testimonial in the next 
column froma beloved clergyman. Then take 





“In view of the benefit I have had from 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla I wish to give the follow- 
ing testimonial. I have several times been 


badly 
Poisoned With Creeping Ivy. 


As the old school of medicine simply tried te 
remove the symptoms instead of the sources 
of them, much of the poison was left in my 
system to appear in an itching humor on my 
body with every violent exertion in warm 
weather. Atall times there were more or less 
indications of poison in my blood, up to a year 
ago last winter, when 

Large Sores Broke Out 
on my body. I then purchased a bottle of 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla, and after using that and 
a half of another bottle, the sores and humer 
disappeared. I attended the Christian En- 
deavor Conventionin Montreal and also visited 
the World’s Fair in the hottest weather of the 
summer. Was on the go all the time, but 

Had No Recurrence 

of the burning and itching sensation which 
had marred every previous summer’s outing. 
I have reason, therefore, to be enthusiastic in 
my praises of Hood’s Sarsaparilla.’”’ Samus. 
S. ScHNELL, pastor of Free Baptist Church, 
Apalachin, N.Y. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


The Blood Purifier and True Nerve Tonic. 
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Diplomatic Doctrine. 


There are few men who are not conscious at times of a 
state of feeling quite beyond expression in words. 

When you try to skate upon a banana peel, or when 
your silk hat blows two blocks on a windy day, or when 
in the silent watches of the night you reflect upon the 
poverty and general clumsiness of your Hall Furniture, then 


old doctrine of the diplomats that when 


words fail you should pass to action. Why not outfit with 
new Hall Furniture this season? At least you can make a 


Here is a Hall Stand that you can buy for much less 


than you expect; 
would cost you if you purchased them separately and built 


_— the stand yourself. 


PAINE FURNITURE CO., 


it costs less than the wood and trimmings 


48 CANAL STREET, BOSTON. 
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THE BUSINESS OUTLOOK. 


Again it is possible to note several instances 
of advances in wages of mill operatives, and it 
is probably safe to say that many cases of ad- 
vancing wages do not come to light. The 
action of Mr. Borden, proprietor of the Fall 
River Iron Works and the American Print 
Works in advancing wages has occasioned 
excitement. Mr. Borden is a, if not the, 
leading manufacturer of Fall River, and his 
action is likely to be followed by the other 
mills. In fact, cotton mill operatives all over 
New England are now made expectant and 
restless with the hope of more work and 
better wages. And what Mr. Borden has 
done at Fall River is reported also from Cen- 
tral Falls, R. I., and from Grosvenordale, Ct. 

Coincident with this advance in wages at 
Fall River there has been great activity in 
the market for print cloths and prices have 
advanced ten per cent. in a week. The man- 
ufacture is at the maximum rate and stocks 
are decreasing. So good a report cannot be 
made in all branches of trade, but we have 
heard of a mill which manufactures sweaters 
which is 8,000 dozen behind orders. 

The business sensation of the week has been 
the rise in price of crude oil. While the sta- 
tistical position warrants better prices than 
have obtained during a good part of the past 
two years, yet that fact has been equally true 
for two years, and more emphatically true at 
times than it is today. It is generally be- 
lieved that the sensational advance in crude 
oil is a move in the warfare of the Standard 
Oil Trust upon the independent producers. 

Small receipts of cattle at the West are re- 
sponsible for much higher prices for beef and 
hides. Small receipts of wheat do not affect 
the price of wheat, while cotton is quite strong 
in the face of a large visible supply and re- 
ceipts all the time well ahead of those a year 
ago. Generally speaking, the advances in 
prices of commodities hitherto referred to in 
this column hold well, and more business is 
doing at the higher level. 

The tone of the stock markets is healthy and 
strong, if not very buoyant. The appearance 
of a plan for the reorganization of the Atchi- 
son, Topeka and Santa Fé Railroad Company 
is hailed with satisfaction. Any plan which 
would put the company on its feet would be 
welcome, and this plan is doubly welcomed 
because it does this and in a good way. The 
nominal capital involved is over $300,000,000, 
but the effect of reorganizing this vast body 
of securities extends to many other similar 
large Western railroads. The plan meets with 
universal approval and seems destined to im- 
mediate success, 

Se ene 
SOULLESS CORPORATIONS AND 
VENAL LEGISLATURES, 

The New York Tribune, which knows all 
the ins and outs of politics in New York 
State, which in times past has favored the 
man itis now denouncing, Mr. Thomas Platt, 
thus explains why it is that the Republican 
boss is able to control the legislature and 
defy the executive and the people: 

The great corporations of this city, hav 
ing legally ‘‘no souls,” are made up ot iu 
dividuals who do have souls and have votes. 
who in their individual capacity beiteve in 
certain political principles and have certain 
notions of political morality, and are affi i- 
ated accordingly with one or the other 0 
the great parties. 
officers of the corporations, trustees as they 
say of great properties and important finan 
cial interests, they consent to the making 
of contributions to political campaign fund-, 
not in accord with their personal views and 
beliefs upon political questions, but accord 
ing to what they think is necessary to pr» 





As stockholders acd | 


tect the corporate interests which are at the | 


mercy of the party in power. They con 
tribute in many cases to both parties, but 
always in such a way as to make friends for 
themselves in the legislature. These con 
tributions, so far as they have been made 
to Republican committees, have been given 
to Mr. Piatt in person, for reasons not far 
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to seek. Disbursements for campaign ex- 
penses in senatorial and assembly districts 
throughout the State have been made tothe 
candidates by his personal check. Simi- 
larly Republican newspapers of a certain 
class in the rural districts have received 
support from committee funds disbursed 
by Mr. Platt. Do we need to point out how 
by a natural sequence the corporations get 
the worth of their money, and how with 
each succeeding campaign the endless chain 
goes round? When it is known that every 
Republican senator at Albany considers 
himself under personal obligations to Mr. 
Platt for campaign contributions, do we 
need seek any further for an explanation of 
his power to use that body at his will? 


en 


The really heroic life is not that of St. 
Thomas, but of St. John, who believed in 
the resurrection even before our Lord was 
seen by any human eye. It is the life of 
faith, not of doubt, and its heroism is 
joyous not sad.—Menry Y. Satterlee. 





A PORTFOLIO HOLDER FREE.—A Portfolio (red 
cloth with gilt) to hold the 24 Parts will be furnished 
free to all who have paid for the entire series, This 


‘portfolio is ready for delivery at our office. 


Those who wish it forwarded to them must send 20 
cents to cover postage and packing. This offer applies 
to all who have paid fcr the Series of Pictures hitherto. 


Palestine in 
Pictures! 
FOOTSTEPS. Part 20. 


Published 19 April. 


No. 1. Dog River, Beyrout. 

No. 2. Bay of St. George. 

No. 3. Vathy, Samos. 

No. 4. Taking Freight, Vathy. 

No. 5. Ships at Smyrna. 

No. 6. On the Quay, Smyrna. 

No. 7. Customs Pier, Smyrna. 

No. & Smyrna. 

No. 9. Tomb of Polycarp. 

No.10. Forum and Prison of St. Paul, Ephesus. 
No. 11. Aqueduct, Ephesus. 

No. 12. Church of St. John, Ephesus. 
No. 13. Philadelphia. 

No. 14. Acropolis and Theater, Sardis. 
No. 15. Columns of Cyb’ele, Sardis. 
No. 16. Pergamos. 


Price 10 cents to Congregationalist subscribers. 


PALESTINE IN PICTURES—“EARTHLY FOOT- 
STEPS OF THE MAN OF GALILEE,” 334 PICTURES 
WITH DESCRIPTIVE TEXT. TWENTY-FOUR 
PARTS, 16 PICTURES IN EACH PART. PRICE, 
TO SUBSCRIBERS OF THE CONGREGA- 
TIONALIST, 10 CENTS PER PART; TO NON. 
SUBSCRIBERS, 25 CENTS. ONE PART OR THE 
SERIES MAY BE ORDERED AT ONE TIME. IS- 
SUED WEEKLY. 

GR More than one set may be ordered by a subscriber. 


Souvenir List, 10 cts. The Illustrated 


Itinerary is out of print. 
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Your Idle Money 


should be earning at 
least 6% interest. You 
can get that rate with- 
out taking chances. 
We send our pam- 
phlet on investments 
| free. 


The Provident 
‘Trust Go. monesene 


P.ease mention Ze Conyreyationalist. 
AN N U | TY BON 1] § provide a SEC income 
during life. SECURITY 
ABSOLUTE. Banishing care, they prolong life. They 
double the income of elderly people, and on joint lives 
are payable te the survivor. For best terms address (stat- 
ing date of birth) B.G. CARPENTER, 256 Broadway, N. Y. 
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Not a Patent Medicine. 
Nervous Prostration. 
Mental 
Nervous meiminins 
Mental ,.. 
ailure. 


Freligh’s 
Tonic oeeinens 


will cure when everything else has 
failed. Prescribed and endorsed now, 
and for ten years past, by over 40,000 
Physicians. Sample by mail 25c., ten 
days’ trial. Regular bottle $1 by mail. 
Small bottle, but 100 doses in each. 


Concentrated, Prompt, Powerful, 
Formula, descriptive pamphlet, *W 


directions, testimonials, etc., te j 
address. 


!. O. Woodruff & Co., 


Manufacturing Chemists, 


106-108 Fulton St., New York City. 
Formula on Every Bottle. 


Depression. 








When traveling in Europe and 
Other Foreign Countries 
— CARRY — 


Travelers’ Cheques 


OF THE 


AMERICAN EXPRESS COMPANY 


No Identification Required. 





More Convenient than Letters of Credit or Cir- 
cular Notes, «nd Malf the Cost. 

Available at over 20,000 Places in Europe, 
Asia, Africa, Australia, Mexicu, South America, Cuba, 
India, Chins, Japan, United States, Canada, and else- 
where, including Principal Hotels. 

Cheques Issued for 810, R20, 50, 8160 and 
R200 each. 

Exact Amount in Foreign Money printed on 
Cheque will be paid without commission or dis- 
count by an extended list of Bankers. 

Rates and Further Particulars can be obtained 


from any gent of th merican xpress 
Company, 4iso at the Principal Offices: 
NEW YORK. CHICAGO. BOSTON. 


65 Broadway. 78 Monroe St. 45 Franklin St. 








8% NET. FIRST GOLD MORTGAGES 


on Improved Red River Valley Farms, Loans to 
actual settlers oniy. 12 years experience in business. 
Send for formal applications, list of references and map 
showing location of lands. 
WILLIAM T. SOUDER, Financial Agent, 
803 Century Building, Minneapolis, Minn. 


WESTERN 


MORTGAGES 


DEFAULTED AND OTHERWISE, 
Bought for Cash. 


CHAS. E.GIBSON, 45 Milk St. Boston, Mass. 
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WOMAN'S BOARD PRAYER MEETING. 


CONGREGATIONAL HOUSE, BOSTON, APRIL 12. 


The leader, Mrs. Wolcott Calkins, read from 
Zech. 14 and Jobn 12 prophecies and promises, 
speaking, especially of the eternal purpose of 
God to bring the whole world unto allegiance 
to himself. Mrs, Kellogg quoted from Hor- 
ace Bushnell, ‘‘The great problem which we 
have now on hand is the Christianizing of the 
money power of the world’’; for “that day, 
when it comes, is the morning, so to speak, of 
the new creation. That tide-wave in the 
money power can as little be resisted, when 
God brings it on, as the tides of the sea, and 
like these also it will flow across the world in 
a day.” 

Mrs. Joseph Cook spoke of the many devices 
of the present day to still the conscience about 
giving, and referred to Dr. A. J. Gordon’s 
love for ‘* sweet voluntaries,’’ so that he 
sometimes thought he would never again beg 
for any cause, but would spend all his time 
trying to spiritualize Christians, and then 
they would become liberalized. Mrs. Phelps 
repeated the beautiful hymn, ‘‘O Sacred 
Head, now wounded,” so appropriate to Good 
Friday. 

Miss Blakely of Marash, Turkey, spoke of 
the eagerness with which the missionaries 


turn to the report of this meeting in The Con- | 
gregationalist; also of the special need of a | 


new teacher to take Miss Lovell’s place in the 
Central Turkey Girls’ College, and wondered 
how it was that a mother who was interested 
and occupied in helping foreign mission work, 
when asked if she would allow her own daugh- 
ter to go, answered emphatically, “‘ No.” 

Rev. A. H. Smith, author of Chinese Char- 


acteristics, spoke of the development of wom- | 


an’s ability in missionary work, and of the 
great need of power from the Holy Ghost in 
the hearts and lives of the men and women 
in the churches. Owing to the holiday, the | 
meeting on Friday, April 19, will be omitted. 
eee EA ae 


HONORING DR. DALE. 


The Boston Ministers’ Meeting Monday was 
a memorial service in honor of the late Rev. 


R. W. Dale, D. D., of Birmingham, Eng, and | 


there wasafullattendance. Rev. Morton Dex- 
ter spoke of Dr. Dale’s personality and polit- 
ical leadership; Rev. Dr. Reuen Thomas read a 


thorough, discriminating and eloquent paper 
upon Dr. Dale asa theologian and a Cungre- | 
ansog a and Dr. Quint, Dr. Hazen and | 
Rev. W. W. Jabb supplied reminiscences of | 


the great International Congregational Coun- 


cil of 1891 over which Dr. Dale presided and 


other personal recollections and impressions. 
The following resolutions also were passed by 
a rising vote, having been offered by Dr. 
Hazen and seconded by Drs. Quint, Patrick 
and Mr, Jubb: 


We, the Congregational ministers of Boston 
and vicinity, at our meeting, April 15, desire 


to join brethren in all lands in expression of | 
the bonor and love in which we have held | 
Rev. Robert W. Dale, D. D., of Birmingham, | 


and our deep sense of the loss which his death 
brings to the church universal. His rank as 


a preacher of Jesas Christ, his piety, his | 


scholarship, his broad catholicity of spirit and 
his skill and earnest fidelity in making his 
gospel practical to the political and social life 
of our times, deserve to be recognized and 
honored wherever the servants of Christ are 


doing the Master’s work. We gladly recog- | 
nize bim as the foremost Congregationalist of | 


our time, and pray that the man le of his spirit 
may rest upon his brethren, and in particular 
upon Congregationalists, the world over. Our 
tender sympathy goes out to our English 


brethren in their special loss; and to his | 


church and his family in their peculiar be- 
reavement. 

Resolved, That copies of these resolutions 
be sent to his widow, his church and to the 
secretary of the Congregational Union of Eng- 
land and Wales. 





ee 


Leicester, Eng., is the center of a great 
strike, affecting almost the entire shoe-mak- 
ing industry of the realm. Efforts by clergy- 
men, members of Parliament and others to 
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secure arbitration of the troubles have failed, 
and the men and the employers have settled 
down to what promises to be another long, 
bitter, troublous war. To the end that the 
local clergy of the Established Church may 
not be other than wise as well as sympathetic 
in their action during the crisis, the Bishop 
of Petersborough has written them a letter, 
which is most admirable in its sense and 
spirit. He says: ‘The complexity of indus- 
trial life raises from time to time questions of 
great difficulty to decide fairly,’ so much so 
that ‘an exact basis of agreement is not obvi- 
ous, not through any want of good will, but 
through the limitation of human foresight.’’ 
What then shall the clergymen do, being de- 
barred from settling dogmatically the ques- 
tions of fact involved? ‘Impress upon both 
parties that suspension of work is to be re- 
garded as affording time for a careful exami- 
nation of the points in dispute, and a search 
for a basis of agreement,’’ says the bishop. 
‘* The community has a right to demand that 
no time be wasted by pride or obstinacy.” 
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Velveteen 
Skirt Binding. 
If S. H. & M.” is on 
the label of the bolt, 


TAKE IT. 


It’s the kind thot lasts as 

Jong as the skirt. 

For sale by all dry goods 
dealers, 

A set of the''S.H. & M." 
miniature figures showing 
the latest Parisian costumes 
with booklet on** How to Bind 
the Dress Skirt,’'mailed for 10c. in stamps. 
The S.H. & M. Co., P. 0. Box 600, N.Y. 














‘S.H.& M.”’ Dress Stays are the Best. 





| pieces for presentation. 


glass-cutters’ art, are ready. 


American Cut Glass. 


The new designs of Cut Crystal Glass we have had in process the past few weeks 
are now on exhibition, in full table services or single dozens, and the handsome single 


The new designs also of Flower Vases, Flower Bowls, and Epergnes in domestic, as 
well as beautiful Vienna and Carlsbad Gold and Colored Glass, beautiful products of the 


The new Jardinivres and pedestals from Mintons’ and Doultons’, as well as the large 
and very large old blue Canton China plant pots, can now be had. 

The Dinner Set department (3rd floor) has now in new designs of the best French, 
| English and American China, together with new Fish Sets, Breakfast Sets and Entrée Sets, 


| from the low cost to the most expensive decorations; also on main floor, the new shapes 
and decorations of China Toilet Sets, Foreign and American. 


| 


Never in the history of Pottery could handsome decorated China be bought so low 
| as now. Our stock patterns readily matched. One price marked in plain figures, and 
| we are not undersold on equal ware if we know it. 


Jones, McDuffee & Stratton, 


China, Glass and Lamp Merchants, 
SEVEN FLOORS, 


120 FRANKLIN. 













atx. 
You desire to bé Stylish 
We will tell you how— 


Interline the Puffed Sleeves and 
Skirts of your Spring and Summer 
Costumes with 


FIBRE CHAMOIS 


and your 
desire will 
be realized. 






Comes in 
three 
weights. 






Puffed Sleeves and Skirts will not 
lose their shape if lined with Fibre 
Chamois—unaffected by dampness— 


endorsed by all leading modistes. 
Lining Counter—Leading Dry Goods Stores. 





This littie tract nas been 


The 


of immense service to the 

churches in suggesting sys- 

e tematic methods of giving. 

66 Harris 99 It was first published as an 


article in the Congregation 
alist, and attracted wide no 
tice. Many large editions of 
the “True Method of Giv 


Method of 
12.9 ing” in its present form have 
Giving | been sold. Price, 100 copies, 
» 82.50; 35 copies, #1.00. 
For sale at the office of The Congregationalisi, Boston. 














The price has nothing 
to do with the 


For ALL of Dr. War- (a 
ner’s Corsets are fitted | 
to living models. 





Prices from one to six dollars each. 


@& The Sania Napkin—the modern & 
“? convenience of health, comfort, 

~ economy—Drop postal for particu- >. 
@ lars and sampie pac kage coupon. & 


The Sania Company, 8"! Broadway, New Y 
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DR. PARKHURST IN BOSTON. 


It was a fine audience which, at Music Hall 
last Monday evening, greeted the man whose 
fame as a municipal reformer has found its 
way around the world. While the Congrega- 
tional Club managed the affair, it was a com- 
pany thoroughly representative of the earnest 
and awakened citizenship of Boston. Mem- 
bers of the Municipal League sat in a body on 
the platform, and throughout the great audi- 
torium were to be seen many men and women 
ef prominence in civic, social, business and re- 
ligious spheres. 

After the Germania orchestra had enter- 
tained the waiting audience the procession 
filed upon the stage, Dr. Parkburst and 
President Boynton leading the way. The 
latter, when Dr. Gordon had offered prayer, 
passed over briefly but gracefully to Samuel 
B. Capen, Boston’s leading reformer, the honor 
ef introducing his New York comrade inarms, 
and the task was admirably performed. 

Dr. Parkhurst spoke a few minutes over an 
hour using, as is his custom, a manuscript. His 
manner was deliberate, though at times ex- 
eeedingly impassioned, as when he uttered 
his solemn, scathing denunciation of the men 
who are in politics for selfish ends. His lan- 
guage was to many a revelation of the tre- 
mendous power of the English tongue to ex- 
press precisely and impressively what a man 
wants to say, provided he has anything to 
say. 

Dr. Parkhurst’s address was to a large ex- 
tent a review of the three years’ campaign 
in New York, in which at the start he stood 
praetically alone. He depicted forcibly the 
apathetic attitude of most people, which in 
time gave place to aroused feeling as fact 
after fact ascertained by the Society for the 
Prevention of Crime was given to the public 
and revealed the rottenness of municipal ad- 
ministration. Then came the broad, inclu- 
sive movement, which avoided side issues and 
united Protestants, Catholics and Jews in the 
effort which ended in victory last November, 
but the final fruits of which, as Dr. Parkhurst 
plainly showed, were being delayed month 
after month by a supine legislative body at 
Albany. 

The chief principle of action on which the 
speaker dilated was the absolute non-partisan 
platform in municipal administration. With 
eutting scorn and sarcasm he punctured the 
idea of asking whether a man was Republican 
er Democrat when considering his fitness for 
office in a municipality. Mr. Platt came in 
for a due share of the Doctor’s attention, and 
Superintendent Byrnes was handled no less 
vigorously. ‘I have learned,” said Dr. Park- 
hurst, ‘the damnable dangerousness of a pro- 
fessional politician. I want to know a good 
deal more about a man than that he is a Re- 
publican before I trust him with my pocket- 
book.”’ 

The address came to its conclusion with 
some plain exhortations to ministers to do 
their part in speeding forward the regenera- 
tion of our cities by denouncing not merely 
the sins of Ahab and Jezebel, but the wickea- 
ness shat flaunts itself close athand. He held 
it te be within the province of the pulpit to 
treat public questions, and within certain 
limits to urge upon their people a definite 
eeurse of action. 

After the address a great many embraced 
the epportunity to shake bands with Dr. Park- 
hurst, who responded modestly but heartily to 
the eongratulations heaped upon him. 





THROAT diseases commence with a cough, cold or 
sore throat. *‘Brown’s Bronchial Troches” give 
immediate and sure relief. 
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ARMSTRONG & McKELVY 
Pittsburgh 
ANCHOR, 


ATLANTIC 


BEYMER-BAUMAN, 
Pittsburgh. 


BR ADLEY, 


New York. 
COLLIER, 
St. Louis. 





DAVIS-CHAMBERS, 
Pittsburgh. 
ECKSTEIN, i 
Cincinnati. 
FAHNESTOCK, 
Pittsburgh. 
JEWETT, 
New York. 
KENTUCKY, 
Louisville. 


JOHN T.LEWIS & BROS.CO 
Philadelphia. 


It makes 


aEer, land 

eveland. | * ‘ ; + 

MISSOURI, | Pure White Lead tinting colors. No trouble 
RED SEAL, | ks atchi shades Send fi ; 
a making or matc ung shades. end tor pam- 


Salem, Mass. 
SHIPMAN, 
Chicago. 
SOUTHERN, | 
St. Louis and Chicago. | 
ULSTER, } 


New York, 
ToTrAN, “ 


cre N/ hen you buy 


‘a house you make sure that the title is clear. 

When you paint it, use Pure White Lead. 
Examine the brand and see that it is right. 
all the difference 
whether the White Lead is genuine or not. 
(See list of genuine brands.) 


For colors, 


phlet and color-card— they are free. 


NATIONAL 
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in the world 


use the National Lead Co.'s 


LEAD CO., 


1 Broadway, New Yor. 
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D4 Its Screw and 
>» Plunge Liit («) 
» for regulating 
» Wick; Its Lift | 
» Attachment v)| 
P for Lighting| 
Without 
Removing 
Chimney ; 
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WITHOU 
REMOVING CHUANE ¥ 


with other Original Improve- 
" ments, combine to make the 





Lamp 


Superior to All Others, 


Mlustrated Catalogue Sent Free 


EDWARD MILLER & CO, 
NIERIDEN CONN. '¢ 63 Pearl Si, Boston. 
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Crescent Bicycles. 


We have demonstrated that first-class Bicycles can 
be made and sold at our following standard prices. 


No. 1, for MEN, 28 in. Wheels, 23 Ibs 
$75 fx: 4, for LADIES, 26 in. Wheeis, 22 Ibs. 


{ No, 2, for YOUTHS, 26 in. Wheels, 21% lbs. 
$50 UNo. 5, for MISSES, 26 in. Wheels, 24 ibs. 


No. 3, for BOYS, 24 in Wheels, 21 !bs. 
$40 {No 6, for GIRLS, 24 in. W heels, 23 Ibs. 

For experienced riders desiring a reliable light 
ete Bicycle, we recommend our CRESCENT 
SCORCHER, 20 Ibs. 28 in. Wheels. PRICE $90. 

ILustrated Catalogue Free on Applicat on. 
(NEW YORK 


WESTERN WHEEL WORKS, ; | CHICAGO, 





Sparkle and vim. 


Full of good health. 
Full of everything good. 





‘Every bottle of 
this great effervescent 
temperance beverage is a 
sparkling, bubbling fountain 
of health—a source of plea- 
sure, the means of making 
you feel better and do better. 
You make it yourself right 
at home. Get the genuine. 


5 gallons cost but 25 cents. 
THE CHAS. E. HIRES CO., Philadelphia. 











ildren’s, 25. to 75c. 











Bigelow, 
Nerd &Go. 


We guarantee to be the best pos- 
sible timekeeper for the money our 


One 
Hundred-Dollar 
Watch. 


It is made in 18-kt. case, stem- 
winding, adjusted, with parts inter- 
changeable, and bears our name. 
It is equal in style to the most ex- 
pensive grade, and has proved all 
that we claim for it. 


5UMashington Stieet, 


“IN WRITING TU ADVERTISERS PLEASE MEN- 
TION THAT THE ANNOUNCEMENT WAS SEEN 
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FERRIS’ GOOD SENSE 


Modern anne id healthful dress are pores 3 in — By > Waist. For sale by ~¥  ~ gamed retailers. 
isses’, $1.00. Ladies’, enna rath 00. 
? ? 





Corset Waist 


Quality, Workmanship, 
~~ ae aes 


n by over a millio 
OM ng Misses, and Children. 
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EDUOATION. 


_._ The Board of Overseers of Harvard 
University has decreed that football can be 
played at least one year more in order that 
the reforms proposed by the athletic commit- 
tee may be tested. This is a rebuff to the 
faculty, which decreed recently that football 
should not be played. 

_— At Union Theological Seminary Prof. 
J. M. Tyler of Amherst College has been de- 
livering the Morse Lectures, of which the gen- 
eral subject, as defined by the founder, is The 
Relations of the Bible to Any of the Sciences. 
This year the lecturer’s special topic was The 
Whence and Whither of Man. He traced the 
development of animal life from the amcba 
to the vertebrates, and considered the evolu- 
tion of the mental, moral and spiritual facul- 
ties in man, drawing from his arguments con- 
clusions respecting the possibilities and future 
destiny of man, as personality, as a social 
Leing, a religious being, as a hero. 

et 


BIOGRAPHIOAL. 
PROF. JAMES DWIGHT DANA. 

Prefessor Dana, one of the leading geologists of 
the world, died suddenly at his home in New Haven, 
April 14, two months after his eighty-second anni- 
versary. For forty years he beld the chair of nat- 
ural history and geology, or of geology and mineral- 
ezy, in Yale University, retiring only last June. 
born in Utica, N. Y., Feb. 12, 1813, he was graduated 
from Yale at the age of twenty, and immediately 
obtained a position as instructor of mathematics 
in the United States Navy, which gave him an op- 
portunity to visit many foreign lands. Afterwards 
he became associated with Prof. Benjamin Silliman, 
whose daughter he married, and with him edited 
The American Journal of Science and Arts, becom 
ing its chief editor at Professor Silliman’s death. 
He was sent by our government on the Wilkes ex- 
pedition and during his absence collected material 
for his scientific works, which number several vol- 
umes beside hundreds of magazine articles. his 
recognition by scientific bodies abroad was almost 
unparalleled. Tne royal societies of London, Paris, 
Rome, Beriin and other cities gave him medals of 
honor, Munich University gave him the degree of 
Ph. D., and Harvard of LL. D. 

in his personality and his influence over students 
he was not unlike the late Professor Blackie of 
Edinburgh, and his Saturday expeditions with the 
undergraduates were a marked feature of New 
Haven life. He belonged to the old school of 
scientists with men like Agassiz and did not accept 
the evolutionary tbeory of the creation. A Yale 
senior, writing of him a few years ago, said: “‘ Every 
one believed in bim, in bis great ability, his sim- 
plicity, his sincerity, his absolute justness.”’ 





‘FHE second summer, many mothers believe, is the 
most precarious in achild’s life; generally it may 
be true, but you will find that mothers and phy- 
sicians familiar with the value of the Gail Borden 

Eagle Brand Condensed Milk do not so regard it. 


Pee moral law of the universe is progress. The 
health of people depends on the free use of Minard’s 
Liniment. It cures coughs, colds, sore throat, hoarse- 
ness, and all aches and pains the human family are 
subject to. 

‘Wiis last two personally conducted tours to Wash- 
ingten under the auspices of the Royal Blue Line 
leave Boston Wednesday, April 17, and Wednesday, 
May %. The rate of $23 covers every expense of the 
trip of seven days. Members of previous parties 
express themselves as delighted with the accommo- 
dations furnished. A detailed itinerary may be 
segured by addressing A. J. Simmons, N.E.P.A 
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AmonG the souvenir china pieces of Boston, just 
landed by Jones, McDuffee & Stratton from the old 
Wedgwood pottery, are plates and pitchers in old 
blue, with views of the State House, Faneuil Hall, 
the Adams Lean-to Houses, Quincy, etc. 


A Curious Worp.—Hallstand is a curious word. 
It explains the fact that a visitor has usually to 
stand in a hall, and it itself suggests a remedy—a 
Halistand or Settle. It is hard to account for the 
meager furnishing of so many Boston halls, when it 
is remembered that there is in Boston headquarters 
where may be found some of the finest hall furni- 
ture in this country, at the lowest prices at which 
it is ever obtainable. The house of Paine’s Furni- 
ture Co., 48 Canal Street, has for years made the 
department of hall furniture its great specialty. 


RHEUMATISM CURED.—Rheumatism is caused by 
lactic acid in the blood attaching the fibrous tissues of 
the joints. Keep your blood pure and healthy and you 
will not have rheumatism. 00d’s Sarsaparilia ives 
the body vitality and richness and tones the whole ody, 
neutralizes the acidity of the blood and thus cures 
rheumatism. 





Hoop’s PILLS are the best after-dinner pills, assist 
digestion, cure headache. 





Sand and skill; the best sand 
and the best skill united, pro- 


duce 


Dorflinger’s 
American 
Cut Glass. 


tl 
This trade ee Nv 
C. Dorflinger & Sons, ™*\k label & 4 Y 


found on | 
, , every gen- 
New York. uine piece, 





The Neograph 


The new Stencil Process Printer will 
make 2,000 copies of a written or type- 
written original. Any one can use it. 


Price, $10 up. 


The Simplex Printer 


simple, cheap, effective — will make 100 
copies from pen-written original, or 75 
copies from typewriting. No washing 
required. Price, $3 to $10. Send for 
circulars. LAWTON & CO., 

20 Vesey St., New York 
DENT’S 
TOOTHACHE GUM 
STOPS TOOTHACHE INSTANTLY. 
Ask for DENT’S; take no other. 


Sold everywhere, or by mail 15 cts. 
C. S. Dent & Co., Detroit, MicH. 











A Swell post ) 
Dent’s Corn Gum Cures Corns, Bunions, Warts. 








211 Washington Street, Boston. 


CAKES 
FOR GENERAL 
BLACKING APPLIED AND 
POLISHED WITH A BRUSH’ 





SUN PASTE 
“FOR A QUICK AFTER-DINNER SHINE 
APPLIED AND POLISHED WITH A CLOTH 


” 


Morse Bros. Props.Canton,Mass.,US.A. 
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Observe the be- 
ginning and the 
end of the good 
soap question.— 


Ask for Copco 


Bathsoap at the 
stores and con- 
vince yourself. 


The N. K. Fairbank Company, 
Chicago, New York, St. Louis. 











TO 


Cure 
That 
Cough 


or Colds of any kind, Bronchial Trou- 
bles, Sore Throats, Asthma, or any Lung 
Disease, there is nothing equal to 


ADAMSON’S 


BOTANIC 
Cough Balsam. 


It brings relief with the first dose. 
Soothes irritation, heals the lungs and 
throat, and in a few days effects a perfect 
cure. It has been 30 years in existence, 
and once used is always keptin reach. 


10,000 TESTIMONIALS. 


$5,000 Reward fora single one not genuine. 


PRICES 36 and 75 CTS. A BOTTLE. 
CG SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 
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“HARTMAN” S 
LAWN. te 








e } 
Se apek THim Woon  HANOSOMER THAN EITHER 
PROTECTS a iawn without 

Posts driven deep AN 
Get Prices for your Garden, or Churc 


HARTMAN MFC. C0, seat 


ess ELLWOOD city, 
C 4 


WONDER CABINET FREE. Missing lant une 
Pussie, Devil's Bottle, Pocket Camets 
Wire Puszle, Spook Photos, Book of Sir ieee ¢ 
Hand, Total Value @e Sent free with immense 
catalogue of 1000 Bargains for Ie for | ovtage, 
INGERSOLL & BRO. dhs mma Street. N.Y 
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OBITUARY. 


REV, JOHN QUINCY BITTINGER, A. M. 

Mr. Bittinger died at his home in Haverbill, N. f., 
April 5, in his sixty-fifth year. The many friends of 
this brilliant and scholarly minister will be glad to read 
a sketch of his life. He was born in Berwick, Pa., 
March 20, 1831, was prepared for college at Phillips 
Academy, Andover, and graduated from Dartmouth in 
1857. He helda high rank as a scholarin a class which 
has a large number of eminent men. He was graduated 
from the theological sem'’nary at Andover in 1860, 
Among his classmates were President Seelye of Smith 
College, Professor Goodrich of the University of Ver- 
mont and Dr. Simeon Gilbert of Chicago. 

He was ordained and installed at Yarmouth, Me., Oct: 
25, 1860, where he remained until he was called to St 
Albans, Vt. He was iastalled as pastor of the First Con- 
gregational Church in that place Dee. 30, 1864, and con- 
tinued there about three years. These seven years of 
his early ministry were his most vigorous years. He 
took a very high position as a preacher. He became 
known asa writer. He published articles in the Vorth 
American Review on Cairnes’s Slave Power, in the Amert- 
can Theological Review on Christian Miracles and Physi- 
cal Science, in the Congregational Review on Architec. 
ture and Preaching, and in the Bib/iotheca Sacra on The 
Sabbath and Civilization, which excited the interest of 
scholarly men in the author 

While at St. Albans he was suddenly prostrated by 
disease, and was obliged to resign his pastorate. He 
came to Windsor, Vt., hoping that a period of rest would 
restore his health. In this he was disappointed, and 
for almost thirty years he has been a broken man, suf- 
fering much pain, which he has borne with Christian 
fortitude and patience. In 1868 he was able to preach a 
few months in the Broadway Cbhureh in Norwich, Ct. 
In 1869 he removed to Hartland, Vt, and became the 
pastor of the church in that place, where he continued 
to preach about four years. In 1873 he was called to the 
important church in Haverhill, N.H., amd preached 
there twelve years. He delivered his sermons from a 
chair,as he was unable to stand. In January, 1886, his 
increasing infirmities made it necessary for him to re- 
tire from public duties, and he resigned his pastorate. 
In 1888 he published a History of Haverhill, N. H., a book 
of 442 pages. 

This work was the result of great care and labor, and 
is one of the best of the town histories. Mr. Bittinger 
edited The New Hampshire Journal two years and a 
half, resigning in 1888. In 1892 he published A Plea 
for the Sabbath and for Man,a book of 236 pages. He 
had been collecting materials tor this work for ten 
years. It is, in many respects, the best recent book 
on the Sabbath. It reveals, on almost every page, the 
abundant learning of the author. It presents a broad 
and liberal view of the purpose of the Sabbath. The 
argument for the divine authority of the day is simply 
unanswerable. The style is clear and forcible, rising 
often into passages of genuine eloquence. Mr. Bittin- 
ger regarded this as the crowning work of h's life. 

Since the publication of that book he has been shut in 
from the world for the most part. Eighteen months 
ago I found him confined to his room, almost blind 
and nearly helpless. He looked forward with Christian 
faith to his departure to a better world, a departure 
which he then thought near at band. The time of 
waiting bas been long, and he has waited patiently. 
And yet his interest in public events has been kept 
up to the very end of bis life. A strong, hopeful, 
saintly man, he has been made perfect through suffering. 

He married, Oct. 4, 1860, Sarah Jones Wainwright of 
Hanover, who survives him. He leaves three sons, and 
atdaughter. Two of the sons were educated at Dart- 
mouth College. E. H. B. 


FREE! 

This remarkable state- 
ment, to which we direct 
special attention, is from 
a Tennessee farmer: My 
I suffered in- 
tensely from Catarrh 10 
sears. Had intense bead- 
ache, took cold easily, 
ee roaring 
and Ringing in my ears. 
My hearing began to fail, and for three years 
I was almost entirely deaf, and I continually 
grew worse. Everything I had tried, failed. 
In despair I commenced to use the Aerial 
Medication in 1888, and the effect of the first 
application was simply wonderful. In less 
than five minutes my hearing was fully re- 
stored, and has been perfect ever since, and 
in a few months was entirely cured of catarrh. 
ELI BROWN, Jacksboro, Tenn. 


Medicines for 3 Months’ Treatment Free, 

To introduce this treatment and prove be- 
yond doubt that it is a positive cure for Deaf- 
ness, Catarrh, Throat and Lung Diseases, I will 
send sufficient medicines for three months’ 
treatment free. 





age is 63. 
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!n Bright’s Disease of the Kidneys, Uric Acid Diathesis, Calculi, 
Nervous Disorders, &c. 


Dr. Graeme M. Hammond, of New York, Prof. of Diseases of the 
Mind and Nervous System in the New York Post-Graduate Medical 
School and Hospital: 
“Tn all cases of Bright’s Disease 
of the Kidneys | have found FFALO 
of the greatest service in increasing the quantity of urine and.dn eliminating the 
albumen. In certain cases of Melancholia, accompanied by excessive elimina~ 
tion of Urates and Urte Acid, it is often the only remedy necessary. In me 
and Rheumatism it is highly bene- as the 
jt hennatinm tis highly Vee BO FALO LITHIA WATER sic 
valuable mineral water in use, 
Dz. Ailard Memminger, Pro,essor cf Chemisty, Med.cal College, 
State of South Carolina: 
“T have used in my own case WAT for Uric 
anda prescribed tor others, BUFFALO LITHIA Acid 
Trouble with excellent results, and I regard it os the safest, surest and most 
agreeable way of removing from the system this most pernicious derivative 
‘ of Uric Acid, the retention of which is followed by so many distressing symptoms, 
‘x embracing Gout, Calcuti of the Kidney and Bladder, Herpetiform_ Neuralgic aftec- 
‘x tions, cases of Mental Depression and Nervous Irritability end Nervous Asthma, 
*% cursed by the irritating action of Uric Acid on the brenchial tubes.” 
'S Dr. Harvey L. Byrd, cf Baltimore, Prest. and Prof. of Obstetrics and 
» Diseases of Women and Children in the Balt. Med. College, Lormerly 
Prof. of Practical Medicine, ete.: 
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6é has an ascertained v7 !ve in Bright's 

BU Disease, A know. eu: 2 of its action 

in that discase thus iar wouid seem to warrant tne belief thet ii would in many 

instances, at least in its early stages, arrest it eutirely, and in its more advanced 
stage prove # decided comfort and palliative.” 

This Water is for sale by druggists generally, or in cases of one dozen half-gallon 
bottles $5,00 fLo.b. at the Springs. Descriptive pamphleis set to any address, 
THOMAS F. GOODE, Proprietor, BUFFALO LITHIA SPRINGS, VA. 
Springs open for -vests from Juve 15th to Octety © 7 * 
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gt A. BOSWORTH, 36 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. % 
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—PRONOUNCED— 
** INCURABLE” 


NOT A BATTERY OR BELT. 
NO SHOCK. 
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PROFESSOR TOTEN, 
of YALE COLLEGE, says, 
on page 228, volume 7, of his work, 
“Our Race’: 

“But, thanks be to God, there is a 
remedy for such as be sick—one sin 
gle, simple remedy—an instrument 
called the Electropoise. We do not 
personally know the parties who 
control this instrument, but we do 
know its value. We are neither 


CURES DISEASE. 
YYITHOUT 
ME. DI Cl NE | er tt tas 








Write for book, telling 
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“BETTON'S 


« 


®suecess for over 50 years tells the story 


HOOPING-COUGH 
GROUP. 


Roche’s Herbal Embrocation. 

The celebrated and effectual English Cure without 
internal medicine. Proprietors, W. EDWARD & SON, 
Queen Victoria St., London, Engl-nd. Wholesale of 


E. Fougera & Co., 30 North William St., N. ¥. 


Dr. Lighthill 


Can be consulted at his office 


543 Boylston Street, 


PILE SALVE 


A Positive, Perfect, Permanent Cure. 





of Betton’s Pile Salve, backed, up by 
thousands of testimonials from promi- 
nent people. Instant relief on firste 
application—cure in from one to nine ® 
days. At all druggists, or mailed on P4 
receipt of Price, 50c. per Box. 


Winkelmann & Brown Drug Co. Props, 
BALTIMORE, MD. 








—on — 








Address, J. H. MOORE, M.D, Cincinnati, O. 


Consumption, 


Throat Affections, Asthma, Catarrh and Deafness 


HEMORRHOIDS 





Also Gluten r, Barley als, Or Piles cured in a few weeks’ time by Dr. LIGHT- 
and Patent B ‘astry Ts HILL’S special method of absorption, Vithout pain, 
Unrival Europe. detention from business or surgical operation. Fistula. 
phi ples Free. Uleers, Fissures and all other rectal diseases treated 


Write Farwell 


with equa! success. 
Hours: 8to 12 and4to8. Sunday, from 12 to 2. 
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For Coughs, Colds and 
Pulmonary Diseases. 


A TRUE BALSAM. 


ELY’S PLINEOLA is made of the best healing ba!- 
sams and gums, with other active expectorants. It 
will be found exeellent for all throat and sane inflam- 
mations and for asthma. The annoying tickling and 
nervous trritation in the throat, producing hacking 
coughs, is quiekly relieved by it. Consumptives will 
invariably derive benefit from the use of Pineola Bal- 
sam, a8 it quickly abates the cough, renders expec- 
toration easy, assisting nature in restoring wasted 
tissues. Those who have suffered from Catarrh are 
aware that it is accompanied by a secretion, which 
falls from the nasal passages into the throat, and 
irritates the bronchial tubes, not infrequently pro- 
ducing a cough, which may soon develop into genuine 
bronchitis. There is a large percentage of those who 
suppose their cases to te consumption who are only 
suffering from a chronic cold or deep-seated cough, 
often aggravated by catarrh. Over this condition of the 
throat, bronchial tubes and lungs 
the Pineola Balsam exerts imme- 
diate heaving influence, and we 
recommend this preparation to 
be used in connection with 4 
Cream Balm in such cases. he 
Pineola Balsam is pleasant to 
the taste, is soothing to the in- 
flamed surface, and when once 
fairly tried is certain to super- 
sede ail other treatments for 
coughs, colds and affections of 
the respiratory organs. 

Coughs and colds are usually 
the result of exposure or neglect, and if not properly 
treated their natural tendencies are pneumonia or 
consumption. 

More tives are sacrificed by the neglect of “slight 
coughs” than can be estimated. Keep the Pineola 
Balsam on hand for use when occasion arises. 











Price of Pineola_ Balsam, 25c. per bottle; Cream 
Balm, Sve. ELY BROS., 56 Warren St., N. Y. 





VIN de CHAPOTEAUT 


(Chapoteaut’s Wine of Peptone). 


A TYPICAL 
NUTRITIVE 
STIMULANT. 


This delicious alimentary wine 
| contains chemically pure Peptone or 
| digested beef, which is easily assim- 
| ilated when no other solid or liquid 

food will remain in the stomach. 


VIN de CHAPOTEAUT 


| is distinctly indicated in constitutional 
weakness or lack of a power, 
for the aged, Ansemic, Dyspeptic and 
Convalescent patients, and to sustain 
the patient’s energies in Diabetes, 
Consumption, Tumors, Cancers, 
Ulceration of the Stomach and all 
wasting diseases. 
Thirmacien 


P. CHAPOTEAUT =— ae 12 Ciasse, Paris, 


VIN de CHAPOTEAUT 


May be obtained frem_ aJl Druggists 
E, FOUGERA & CO., NEW YORK, 











Cure ASTHMA 


Senier’s Asthma Remedy overcomes the 
paroxyer at once, all wheezing and struggling for 
reath ceases, refreshing sleep follows. rice 
50c, of Druggists or by mail. Sample free. Address, 
AGT, SENIER’S ASTHMA REMEDY, € Saxonville, Mass. 





The Congregationalist 


Deaths. 


The charge for notices of deaths is twenty-five cents. Lac! 
sdditional line ten cents, counting eight words toaline. Th 
noney should be sent with the notice. 





DAY—In Brattleboro, Vt, April 7, Mary Hiland Hull, 
wife of Kev. CU. O. Day and daughter of Harriet Hill 
and the late A. Cooke Hull, M. D., of Brooklyn, N. Y¥ 

EDWARDS—In Southampton, April J0, Susan 8. Ed- 
wards, aged 62 yrs. She was a member of the chureh 
forty-five years and for thirty-five had taught the in- 
fant classes in Sunday school. 

STORRS—In Orange, N.J., April 10, Catherine, widow 
of Dr. Henry M. Storrs and daughter of the late 
President Hitchcock of Amherst College, aged 66 yr-. 

TAYLOR—Io Wheaton, IIL, Jan. 25, Rey. Lathrop Tay 
lor, aged 82 yrs. He was graduated from Middlebury 
and Andover, and his half-century of ministerial! toil 
was divided between New England, Wisconsin and 
Illinois. During forty-six years he missed only eight 
Sundays of church service, and be was particularly 
helpful to home missionary churches, 

WINGATE—In Bangor, April 6, Hon, William P. Win 
gate, aged 85 yrs. He had been a trustee of the Maine 
State college, collector of the port of Bangor, a mem- 
ber of the First Church and prominent in various de- 
partments of city affairs. 





REV. HENRY HERRICK. 


The death of Kev. Henry Herrick of Woodstock, Ct., 
on March Il, at the age of ninety-two, removes from 
earth a life which, though quiet and unassuming, will 
long continue to impress and influence for good thuse 
who have known it most thoroughly. 


years at the head of a school for young ladies in New 
Haven, his mother was «a great granddaughter of Rev. 
James Pierpont, one of the earliest pastors of the 
colony. Mr. Herrick’s first recollections were of New 
Haven, and so long as he lived his loving interest turned 
like the magnetic needle to this charmed spot and to 
Yale, his alma mater. He bad been tor some time her 
oldest alumuus, and with the exception ot Rev. Edware 
Beecher, D. D., the sole surviver of the class of 122. 
The memory of bis brother, Edward C. Herrick, so loug 
treasurer and librarian of Yale, was another tie that 
made the place a: d the institution the dearer. 

Mr. Uerrick’s preparation for coltege and his theo 
logical stucies were each pursued in Andover and also 
in New Haven. Atter completing his theological course 
he taught for several years, spending seven years in 
this work in Tennessee and Alabama. After he returned 
to the North his sole work during the remainder of his 
years of active service was that of pastor and preacher, 
and to this he brought the most unselfish devotion and 
tireless zeal. He often chose some hard fields and 
assiduously toiled in the Lardest and most neglected 
parts of them, often walking many miles over mountain 
_— and maintaining regular services in lonely schooi- 
10uses where no one else had thought it practicable to 
gather in the scattered but often eager listeners. 

His interest in every one whom be could incite to 
reacb out tor something better showed itself not alone 
in his unremitting effurts to bring men to accept Christ 
as their Saviour and to develop in them Christiau 
character. He also strove iu various ways to awaken 
dormant minds, to quicken a love for whatever was 
beautifulin nature and noble in literature, to inspire in 
the young a desire for hizher education, and often gave 
his own time in gratuitous instruction by way of stimu- 
jus and encouragement. How fruittul these efforts 
were the grateful tributes of some who are new doing 
eminent service bave abundantly testified. 

The later years of his life have been spent in com- 
parative retirement at his come in Woodstock where, 

however, he let po opportunity pass for doing the 
Master’s work, whether in the prayer meeting, the 
Sunday school, by visitation of the poor and the sick, 
or conversation with the wayfarer. Speaking to him- 
self in Pealms and hymns and spiritual songs, making 
melody in his heart to Goo, haa been a litelong habit 
with him. There was never a day when the words of 
some noble lyric were not heard from his lips, and in 
extreme age, when the gates of sound were nearly 
closed, these poetic and spiritual treasures, accumu- 
lated through long years, afforded him delightful solace. 
Prayer and the Bible always held a large place in his 
life, but in these later years they came to be more and 
more absorbing and satisfying. Adoration, thanksgiv- 
ing, confession, supplication, intercessiun, aspiration, 
how his soul went out in each of these, until at times 
it seemed almost as if his eager spirit were already in 
the immediate presence of his Lord. Life had been 
long and full of high thoughts and earnest endeavor, 
and he loved to watch for and hail the advances of 
Christ’s kingdom on earth, but age brought infirmities 
and cut him off from the activities he so enjoyed. 
Grateful and tender to those about him, his heart 
reached out affectionately to bis six absent children, 
their work and their aprieent welfare, and his letters 
continued to assure them of it to the last. 

And so the earthly light waned and the heavenly 
day dawned and brightened, Six days after he had 
recorded in bis diary, *‘ This is my ninety-second birth- 
day,” life ebbed away quietly and painiessly, and he 
passed on to be “ forever with the Lord,” 





CARLOS C. CLOSSON, 


Carlos C. Closson died in Lawrence, April 4. He was 
born in Orford, N.H., Noy. 10, 1827. For nearly half a 
century he was engaged in the furniture business in 
Lawrence, and was closely identified with the growth 
of the city and with the strengthening of the spiritual 
and higher civic interests of the community. He wasa 
deacon of the Lawrence Street Congregational Church, 
and was an earnest Christian, faithtul and kindly in all 
the relatious of life. Mr. Closson served in the common 
council as director of the Lawrence National Bank and 
as trustee of the Broadway Savings Bank. A man of 
scrupulous honor, ready sympathy and deep, simple 
piety, he was trusted and respected by all,and was _ be- 
| loved by a wide circle of friends. Ile leaves a widow 
| and two sons. 








His father, Key. Claudius Herrick, was for many | 
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Purify 

And Enrich 
Your Blood 
By Taking 


AYER'S 
Sarsaparilla 


It was the Only 
Sarsaparilla admitted 
At World’s Fair. 


AYER’S PILLS for the Liver. 








FACIAL HUMORS 


Prevented by 


Guticura 







or Ae - Fie é 'b 
ASHAMED TO BE SEEN because of disfig- 
uring facial humors is the condition of 
thousands who live in ignorance of the fact 
that in CuTicurRA SoAP is to be found the 
purest, sweetest, and most effective skin puri- 
fier and beautifier in the world. For pim- 
ples, blackheads, red and oily skin, red, rough 
hands with shapeless nails, dry, thin, and fall- 
ing hair, it is wonderful. 
Sold throughout the world. British depot: F. New- 


BERY & Sons, 1, King Edward-st., London. Potrer 
Dave & Cuem. Corr., Sole Props., Boston, U. 8. A. 
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= Acknowledged 


so by every 
= physician. 


If your druggist does not C 4 

= > 
keep it, please write and give - 
name and address to A 


E. FOUCERA & CO. 
26-28 North William St., New York. Vw 
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~WRINGING WET~< 


Clothes is a partofevery wash, Does your wringer wring dry?_Dothe ere — 
rolls wer well? Be sure on both these points,When purchasing a Wringer, @-AMERICAN WRINGER CO. 
byinsisting on having the WARRANTED ROLLS ofthe AMERICAN 
WRINGER CO., the larcest manufacturers of wrincers and Rolls in the 






WARRA NET. 


MARRANT EO 








wor'd, with a canital of 2,600,000 back of their warrant, See our name onl worrant stamped 


on Rolls. Books of useful wringer information FREE. 


Address 99 Chambers Street, New York, 











Borax Recei i Book Free 80 pages. For Laundry, Kitchen, Toilet, Bath, Complexion and Hair. 200 ways 
D to use Borax. Send postal. Pacitic Coast Borax Co., 269 Dearborn St., Chicago 
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KIDDER’S PASTILLES ciisivigi.ryet 


‘Don’t Hide Your Light 
Under a Bushell.” That’s 
Just Why We Talk About 


SAPOLI 
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The New Model 


Remington 
“lypewriter. 


Number 












Matchless 
Construction, 
Unequaled 
Durability, 
Unrivaled 
Speed. 


MANY NOTABLE IMPROVEMENTS: 


More Permanent Alignment, 
Improved Spacing Mechanism, 
Lighter and Wider Carriage, 
Uniform and Easy Touch, 
Economical Ribbon Movement, 
Improved Paper Feed. 


SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 
WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT, 
327 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
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Copyright, 1804, by The Procter & Gamble Co.; Cin'ti. 


When you hear of 
“Spotless Linen” you 
more than suspect that 
it was made “So cloud- 
less, clear, and purely 
beautiful” by Ivory 
Soap. “ 








MUTUAL RESERVE FUND 
LIFE ASSOCIATION, 


Heme (Office, cor. Broadway and Duane St., New York, 









E. B. HARPER, President. 


$35,000,000 


Saved in Premiums. 








The total cost for the past 13 
years for $10,000 insurance in 
the Mutual Reserve amounts to 
less than Old System Companies 
charge for $4,500 at ordinary 
life rates—the saving, 1n premi- 
ums, being equal to a cash divi- 
dend of nearly 60 per cent. 










MUTUAL RESERVE BUILDING 





1881. THE ELOQUENCE OF RESULTS. 1895. 








es Ae Fe Ee is GU ono soins ceca ccccccccsvcads cicsmbee 96.000 
Interest Income, annually. exceeds .......... 22.22... ccc cece eens $130,000 
I TIES: GUGINO. ooo ose thos nce ce cncccnopessoerscccavass 750,000 
BESERVE Emergency Fund... . ............000 cc cece cece cece eee + Bg827 000 
ee eer eee errr 
ee as ON EU iis ois 6c din. oc cb cs dwewbe bvccecsesc case sual 81,000,000 
INSURANCE IN FORCE exceeds............ ...-............-.. 298,000,000 





EXCELLENT POSITIONS OPEN in its Agency Department, in every 
Town, City, ard State, to experienced and successful business men, who 
will find the Mutual Reserve the very best Association they can work for. 
CORRESPONDENCE WITH THE HOME OFFICE INVITED. 









Boston Office, 120 Tremont Street, 
LY. MANNING, Ass’t Sec. Cc. E. MOODY, Manager. 












We Tall Men ana 
You Short Men 


can shake with the medium-sized men. 
Victors are made to fit any size this year. 
The same old story—Victors ‘way ahead. 


OVERMAN WHEEL CO. 


Makers of Victor Bicyctes. 
BOSTON. NEW YORK. DETROIT. DENVER 








